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SOME  LETTERS  FROM  THE 
ALCAZAR 

A  MYSTERY  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE 


En  Route,  Jan.  ist. 
Ponce  de  lieon,  Esq. 

Respected  Friend  and  Comrade: 

I,  Peter  Menendez,  one  time  first  Captain-General 
of  St.  Augustine,  under  his  late  Gracious  Majesty  of 
Spain,  have  this  night  made  a  discovery.  .  As  you  are 
well  aware,  it  hath  for  some  three  centuries  been  my 
custom  to  haunt  what  is  known  in  St.  Augustine  as  the 
Old  Fort,  and  which  was  commenced,  albeit  in  logs, 
under  mine  own  administration. 

Of  late  years  this  fort  hath  been  almost  deserted  save 
by  day,  but  its  sole  custodian  hath  been 
of  so  zealous  a  disposition  that  I  have 
scarce  been  able  to  wander  at  my  will. 
Now,  this  too  zealous  custodian  having 
been  removed,  I  came  out  somewhat 
before  the  hour  of  midnight,  hoping 
perchance  to  affright  with  my  groaning 
and  the  clanging  of  unseen  chains  some 
belated  wayfarer.  Haply,  two  such 
walked  upon  the  sea  wall,  discoursing, 
while  between  their  lips  glowed  live 
coals  of  fire  emitting  some  smoke  and 
a  most  agreeable  odor. 

Creeping  near  that  I  might  catch 
their  affrighted  ears,  I  became  myself  a 
listener.  (  Most  noble  Marquis,  great 
things  hath  of  late  years  been  done  in 


Florida  and  in  mine  own  city  of  St.  Augustine  by  what 
is  known  as  the  East  Coast  Railroad  Company.  Out  of 
all  seeming  hath  this  company  changed  the  Ancient 
Citie.  As  if  by  magic  and  for  aught  I  know  assisted 
by  it,  two  great  palaces  intended  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  wayfarer  hath  arisen.  To  them 
when  the  Frost  King  most  cruelly  doth  reign  in  the 
North  do  the  travelers  hie  them,  here  to  sit  "at  ease 
under  blue  skies,  bathed  in  sunshine  and  caressed  by 
softest  winds. 

One  of  these  palaces,  yclept  the  Alcazar,  giveth  much 
cheer  to  the  two  travelers  whose  speech  I  overheard. 
Their  sojourn  hath  been  long  and  most  joyous  under 
its  roof,  which  remindeth  much  of  that  seen  by 
them  in  our  good  city  of  Seville.  So  ardent,  indeed, 


was  their  praise  that  I,  too,  resolved  to  sojourn 
within  its  goodly  gates. 

To  that  end,  I  am  now  braving  the  adventu- 
rous journey  as  mortals  make  it  while  in  the 
flesh,  and  by  day,  for  as  thou  well  knowest  I 
was  ever  fond  of  facing  peril.  I  go  at  once  to 
that  good  city  that  I  may  witness  and  report  to 
thee  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  East  Coast  Company 
whether  aided  by  magic  or  not. 

Therefore,  an  I  escape  the  snares  of  the  savages  and 
arrive  in  safety,  I  pledge  thee  over  this  flagon  my 
promise  to  duly  set  down  for  thy  marveling  the  story 
of  my  adventures.  Thy  trusty  friend, 


The  Alcazar, 

St.  Augustine,  Jan.  6th. 

To  the  Most  Worshipful  Ponce  de  Leon,'  Esq. 
Mine  Honored  Friend: 

Great  things  hath  in  truth  befallen 
me,  yet  write  I  in  safety  to  assure 
thee  that  of  the  Alcazar  and  its  won- 
ders the  half  hath 
not  been  told. 

It  seemeth  to 
me,  good  friend, 
that  I  am  once 
more  transporte  d 
to  the  shores  of  our 
beloved  Spain  as  I 
gaze  upon  this 
goodly  building, 
with  its  stately 
towers,  its  court- 


yard  and  loggias,  set  about  with 
the  stately  palm,  and  beneath  the 
bluest  of  skies.  It  is,  in  very 
truth,  a  palace — a  palace  which 
our  own  Royal  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  might  willingly  have 
honored  with  their  residence. 

Yet  here  exist  wonders  un- 
known to  their  Most  Gracious 
Majesties.  The  table  savoreth 
of  a  most  pleasing  luxury ;  the 
couches  invite  to  goodly  sleep;  each  comfort  is  pro- 
vided for  the  guest  and  wisheth  he  for  aught  he  hath 
but  to  press  a  small  button  adjusted  to  the  wall 
and  immediately,  I  suspect  by  the  aid  of  the  black 
art,  one  appears  to  ask  his  bidding.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter,  for  doubtless  thy  chivalrous  soul  burns  with 
eagerness  as  to  the  matter  of  my  escape  from  the  sav- 
ages on  my  way  hither. 

On  my  departure  I  had,  as  thou  knowest,  prepared 
myself  against  the  assaults  of  the  Indians.  I  decided 
to  travel  in  the  flesh,  but  from  the  city  called,  I  know 
not  why,  Jacksonville.  At  that  place  was  I  escorted 
by  a  person  dark  indeed  of  hue  but  most  pacific  of  mien 
to  an  apartment  upon  wheels  known  as  a  chair  car  and 


Orvtke  Old  FortGro 


comfortable  to  the  point  of  luxury ;  there,  indeed,  did  I 
realize  that  the  country  had  progressed  far  since  last 
I  sailed  away  to  Spain. 

In  this  singularly  easy  vehicle  I  glided  along  be- 
tween iron  rails  at  a  most  rapid  pace.  To  my  sur- 
prise, I  saw  no  evidence  of  the  savage  and  his  devilish 
works,  no  tepees,  no  canoes,  no  sign  of  murder  and 
devastation,  naught  but  tokens  of  thrift  and  rustic 
prosperity. 

"It  is  enchantment,"  I  assured  myself,  and  at  once 
committed  myself  to  the  guardianship  of  my  patron 
saint. 

So  rapidly  did  we  travel  that  ere  long  we  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Augustine,  though  the  surroundings 

were  strange  to  mine  eyes. 
Upon  discovering  this  fact  I 

'-^•W      ^v 

weapons  and  resolved 
to    slay    mine    own 
quota   of   the    savage 
foe. 

As   I   ran   my 
thumb  tenderly 
along  the  edge  of 
my  trusty  Toledo 
blade,  mine  ears 
were  assailed 
by  a  hasty 
exclamation 
behind   me, 
and  turn- 
ing in  my 
comfort- 
able seat 
I  faced  a 


maid  of  most  comely  appearance  and  agreeable  pro- 
portions, evidently  suffering  from  some  natural  alarm. 
The  chivalry  of  Spain  burned  in  my  breast. 

"Fear  not,  fair  maid,"  I  at  once  assured  her,  "when 
the  savages  attack  us  I  will  defend  you,  aye,  with  my 
life."  For  in  the  emotion  of  the  moment  I  forgot  that 
to  me  life  no  longer  belonged. 

"Your  life,  sir — the  savages?"  she  cried,  and  me- 
thought  she  looked  at  me  with  rising  alarm. 

"Aye,  with  my  life,  most  lovely  lady,"  I  replied,  and 
against  my  will  a  smile  did  curve  my  lips.  "I  see,"  I 
added,  "that  you,  too,  are  prepared  to  offer  some  slight 
resistance  with  your  weak  white  hands." 

I  pointed,  as  I  spoke,  to  a  singular  collection  of 
weapons  in  the  form  of  sticks  with  large  heads,  which 
protruded  from  a  leathern  bag. 

"Weapons?  Oh,  my  golf  clubs,"  laughed  the  maid, 
displaying  teeth  like  milk  and  a  merry  dimple. 


"Odzooks,"  thought  I ;  "what 
may  golf  be?  And  why  should 
a  maid  carry  such  weapons,  if 
not  for  defence?" 

Most  noble  Don,  accept  it  as 
you  may,  I  can  but  assure  you, 
on  the  honor  of  a  Spaniard,  that 
upon  our  approach  to  the  town 
we    met    with    no    ambushed 
heathen.      Not    a    savage    ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Instead, 
we  entered,  in  peace,  vehicles 
the   like   of   which   I   had   not 
seen    or    dreamed,    and    drove 
between  rows  of  palms,  with 
here  and  there  blossoming  ole- 
anders of  a  pink  and  white  color,  over  roadways  which 
were  so  level  and  so  smooth  that  our  steeds  seemed 
winged,  to  our  destination,  the  Alcazar. 

St.  Augustine  of  to-day  is  not  St.  Augustine  of  my 
time  more  than  it  is  the  wilderness  of  thine,  my  friend. 
But  of  all  this  more  anon.  From  thine  amazed  servant 
and  comrade, 


The  Alcazar, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Jan.  yth 
To  Miss  Evelyn  Tracy,  New  York. 

My  Dearest  Evelyn: 
Here  I  am 
once  more  in 
deer  old  St.  Au- 
gustine, and,  of 
course,  at  the 
Alcazar.  Yes, 
and  here  I  mean 
to  remain  until 


the  chill  winds 
leave  New  York 
and  Broadway  is 
no  longer  ankle 
deep  in  slush  or  a 
glare  of  ice.  Here 
the  birds  sing  and 
the  sun  shines  as  it 
seems  only  to  shine 
on  this  favored  land 
of  Florida.  This 
from  me  in  white 
pique  to  you  in  furs, 
my  dear. 

Evelyn,  I  had  an 
adventure  on  the  way  down — my  first.  It  was  in  the 
East  Coast  train  which  was  hurrying  me  to  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Aunt  Elinor.  I  was  reading  that  new  histori- 
cal novel  Jack  sent  me — Jack  is  in  St.  Augustine,  by 
the  way;  but  of  him  later.  Somehow,  while  the  hero 
with  his  good  sword  in  hand  stood  in  front  of  an  angle 
in  the  wall  which  sheltered  the  heroine  and  held  at  bay 
some  thirty  savages,  I  must  have  slept. 

Suddenly  a  noise  awoke  me,  and — no  I  am  quite 
sane — there  stood  the  hero  before  me,  still  with  his 
quaint  old  sixteenth  century  sword  in  his  hand.  Eve- 
lyn, he  offered  to  protect  me  from  the  savages  who 
would,  "as  usual,"  attack  us  as  we  approached  St.  Au- 
gustine. He  thought  my  golf  clubs  were  weapons ;  he 
had  never  heard  of  golf.  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me 
I  must  say  au  revoir  and  run  away  to  join  Jack  and  the 
Willing  girls.  We  are  going  to  play  golf  at  the  Coun- 
try Club,  on  links  which  are  the  equal  of  any  on  which 
I  ever  played,  and,  as  you  know,  that  means  a  good 
deal  from  your 


P.S. — On  second  view  my  hero  looks 
strangely  old,  and  his  costume  is,  to 
say  the  least,  odd.  He  is  at  the  Alcazar, 
and  I  glanced  at  his  name  on  the  regis- 
ter to-day.  It  was  scrawled  "Peter 
Menendez."  Evelyn,  I  have  seen  that 
signature  before  in  an  old  book.  Peter 
Menendez,  my  dear,  was  the  Spanish 
Captain-General  sent  over  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Floridas  in  1565.  Do  you 
suppose  that — but,  no,  it  is  too  absurd. 
Anyhow,  he  is  charming,  and  Jack  is  already  a  wee  bit 
jealous,  I  fancy. 

The  Alcaza'r, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Jan.  isth. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Esq. 

My  Ever  Revered  Friend: 

Almost  is  my  pen  paralyzed  when  I  would  fain  de- 
pict by  its  aid  the  wonders  I  have  seen  in  a  land  which 


when  I  last  saw  it 
was  but  the  haunt 
of  savages  and  in- 
habited by  a  mere 
handful  of  valiant 
Spaniards. 

Now  is  St.  Au- 
gustine a  beaute- 
ous little  city  with 

smooth,  elastic  streets  and  driveways  reaching  out  far 
into  the  surrounding  country.  Tall  trees,  the  live  oak, 
the  pine  and  many  others,  not  to  mention  the  graceful 
palm,  disperse  their  gentle  shade  and  mingled  with  the 
rose  and  the  myrtle  and  oleander  is  a  wondrous  shrub 
with  scarlet  blossoms  called  the  hibiscus,  making  the 
place  a  thing  most  good  to  behold. 

As  thou  knowest,  for  thou  hast  more  than  once 
sportfully  haunted  it  with  me,  the  city  hath  a  fine  sea 
wall,  upon  which  as  the  sun  grows  low  many  stroll  to 
the  fort.  Here  may  one  gaze  upon  a  goodly  array  of 
white-winged  vessels  called  yachts,  together  with  other 
craft.  Ah,  my  friend,  had  we  but  have  been  possessed 
of  such  vessels  rather  than  our  rolling  caravels,  what 
painful  moments  might  thou  and  I  have  escaped ! 


The  fort,  which  thoualso  knowest,a  picturesque  gray 
pile,  with  the  old  city  gates  and  the  two  narrow  streets 
with  overhanging  balconies,  relics  of  the  glorious  days 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  attract  the  traveler  of  to- 
day. There  is  nothing  like  them  in  this  country,  I  am 
assured.  To.  me  this  is  a  twice  told  tale;  my  delight 
is  in  the  Alcazar,  and  I  would  that  you  might  see  it, 
with  its  four  goodly  stories  and  its  vast  annex. 

Ah,  could  you  see  its  courtyard,  noble  friend,  it  is 
a  fairyland,  a  dream.  Through  it  runs  a  plashing 
stream,  spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge,  and  it  is  enriched 
by  tropical  shrubs  and  blossoms.  In  the  evening  hours 
this  courtyard  is  lighted  by  what  is  called  electricity, 
a  mysterious  fluid,  the  light  from  which  outfaces  the 
moon,  and  then,  indeed,  it  is  far  beyond  my  poor  pow- 
ers of  description.  An  unseen  orchestra  sends  forth 
strains  of  music  the  most  delightful.  Then  am  I  young 
once  more,  for  who  could  be  old  in  such  an  atmosphere 
and  in  the  society  of  the  most  beauteous  and  bewitch- 
ing ladies  mine  eyes  hath  ever  seen  ? 

And  here  but  three  centuries  agone  stood  our  rude 
log  huts  and  coquina 
hovels.  Here  in  this 
sunshiny  land,  where 
winter  never  comes, 
where  the  rose 
blooms  eternally  and 
no  frost  chills.  Is  it 
a  wonder  that  wise 
men  and  goodly 
dames  flock  here? 

But  no  more  to- 
day, save  that  the 
twin  palace  which 
faces  the  Alcazar 


I 


bears  thine  honored  name.     It  is  worthy  of  it.     Thine 
enchanted  friend, 


The  Alcazar, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Jan.  2oth. 
My  Dearest  Evelyn: 

No  wonder  you  envy  me  St.  Augustine  and  the  Alcazar. 
Here  we  enjoy 
garden  parties 
while  you  wear 
furs  and  vel- 
vets; I  walk  in 
the  grounds  of 
the  hotel  with 
the  merest  ex- 
cuse for  a  wrap, 
while  you  write 
of  snow.  I  wear 
flowers  gath- 
ered out  of 
doors ;  I  play 
golf  in  a  duck 
gown  —  and, 
by  the  way, 


Mr.  Menendez  goes  with  me  to-morrow  to  learn  the 
game.  He  thinks  he  can  learn  it  at  once ;  perhaps  he 
can,  but  he  will  be  the  first  person  who  ever  did.  I 
drive  over  hard  shell  roads  and  go  yachting.  I  dance, 
I  play  tennis,  I  fish.  In  short,  the  day  is  always  too 
short  in  St.  Augustine.  And,  oh,  Evelyn,  some  of  the 

gowns  that  are 
worn  here!  It  is 
Paris  come  to 
Florida.  You  had 

vuvrnn,     s\M  better   come,   too, 

— =^^L_-"-~   ..N3JM  Bfe^  if   yOU    would    en_ 

joy  life. 


IUnPse  of  the  Alcazar 


P.S.— Jack  is 
acting  very  oddly ; 
he— of  course,  it  is 
absurd — but  he  is 
almost  attentive 
to  the  younger 
Willing  girl.  I 
smile  and  say  nice 
things  to  her  and 
pretend  to  enjoy 

the  society  of  Mr.  Menendez  very  much — Jack  shall 
not  think  I  care.  By  the  way,  the  latter  had  never 
seen  electric  lights  before,  and  the  other  day  he  called 
an  automobile  "an  enchantment  of  the  Evil  One." 
Where  has  he  been  living?  /)  49 

The  Alcazar, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Jan.  22d. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Esq. 

Friend  of  My  Soul: 
I  once  more  take  up  my  pen,  albeit  my  good  right 


arm  be  still 
stiff  from  yes- 
terday's un- 
wonted exer- 
tion. I,  Peter 
Menendez, 
have  •  played 
golf.  Aye,  un- 
der the  very 
shadow  of  the 
fort  begun  by 
me  of  logs,  un- 
der the  name  of 
San  Juan  des 
Pinos,  finished 
in  c  o  q  u  i  n  a 
years  afterwards  by  my  successors  as  Fort  San  Marcos, 
now  the  deserted  Fort  Marion  of  these  busy  Ameri- 
cans, who — but  I  will  say  no  more,  for  Miss  Dorothy 
Brownsmith  is  an  American.  Ah,  noble  Don,  were  I 
but  a  few  centuries  younger.  Ah,  well,  she  hath  in- 
structed me  into  the  outer  mysteries  of  golf.  We  must 
needs  have  a  golf  club  in  Hades  upon  my  return ;  it  is 

sure  of  a  large  member- 
ship. 

I  do  not  care  to -dwell 
with  great  elaboration 
upon  the  experience  of 
yesterday.  Enough,  I 
struck  at  a  small  and 
humble  ball  which  lay 
upon  the  earth.  I  missed 
-it,  not  once,  but  many 
times,  and  thus  excited 
the  derision  of  a  small  boy 
known  as  a  caddy,  whom 


in  the  old  days  I  might  have  doomed  to — but  no  matter. 
I  have  played  at  golf.  Some  day,  so  saith  my  fair  in- 
structor, I  may  play  it.  It  is  well. 

To-morrow  I  go  to  the  Casino  with  Dorothy  that  I 
may  bathe  in  the  pool.  Would  that  it  were  thy  Foun- 
tain of  Perpetual  Youth  that  I  might  lave  in  it  and 
hope  to  rival  the  tall  youth  who  glares  at  me,  yet  hath 
never  sought  to  waylay  me,  nor  challenge  me  to  mortal 
combat.  Thine  old  comrade, 


The  Alcazar, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb.  3d. 
My  Dearest  Evelyn : 

I  am  enjoying  St.  Augustine  immensely,  and  I  don't 
care  if  Jack  never  speaks  to  me  again.  But  I  do  think 
it  rather  a  pity  that  he  should  be  taken  in  by  a  girl 
who  changes  the  color  of  her  hair  with  that  of  her 
gowns. 

Mr.  Menendez  is  the  gayest  and  busiest  person  in 
St.  Augustine.  He  went  out  in  Uncle  Jim's  auto  after 
committing  himself  to  the  care  of  his  patron  saint,  and 
came  back  declaring  he  would  have  an  auto  himself. 
He  went  with  us 
to  a  Cakewalk  at 

the    Casino    and  iiiuut/Mtzs 

thought    that    the     m  ^IMM/mPte, 

darkies  were  hos- 
tile Indians  dis- 
guised as  friends. 
He  has  learned  to 
waltz,  but  he  is 
•till  conscious  of 
being  very  brave 
in  the  presence  of 


a  camera.     Dear  me,  it  is  time 
to  dress  for  dinner,  so  no  more 

fr°m 


P.S.—  Of  course,  there  is 
some  explanation  of  it  —  cer- 
tainly he  pays  full  attention  to 
the  cuisine  of  the  Alcazar, 
which  is  noted  —  but  Mr. 
Menendez  is  certainly  more 
familiar  with  the  ancient  his- 
tory and  customs  of  Spain  than 
those  of  latter-day  America. 
And,  Evelyn,  never,  never  tell; 
but  the  other  day  when  we 
played  golf  I  could  have  sworn 

once  that  I  saw  the  walls  of  the  fort  through  him.    Can 

it  be  that  —  but  nonsense.  s)    /# 

The  Alcazar, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb.  xoth. 

My  Dearest  Evelyn  : 
Jack    and    I    are 

engaged,  and  Alma 

Willing    and    Mr. 

Menendez   brought 

it  all  about! 

As     for     Mr. 

Menendez  —  well,  it 

is  all  too  wonderful 

to  be  true,  and  yet 

it    IS    true.      Jack 

and  I  are  to  be  mar- 

ried   in    November 

and   come   straight 

to     the     Alcazar. 

Even  when  you  are 


perfectly  happy,  and  we  shall  always  be — you  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  one  always 
finds  them  here.  Besides,  where  would  I  find  a  better 
background  for  the  display  of  my  trousseau  ? 

But  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it — while  Jack  waits. 
There  was  a  garden  party  in  the  courtyard  yesterday, 
and  I  pleaded  a  headache  for  excuse,  though  perhaps 
I  did  feel  just  a  wee  bit  badly  about  Jack  and  Alma. 

You  know  what  a  flirt  that  cat  of  an  Alma  is,  well, 
she  actually  got  hold  of  Mr.  Menendez  and  told  him 
how  sorry  she  felt  for  me  and  that  it  was  not  her  fault 
if  Jack  would  follow  her  about. 

I  don't  know  how  he  got  away,  but  Mr.  Menendez 
went  straight  to  Jack  and  found  that  Jack  was  wildly 
jealous  of  him.  And,  then,  it  seems  impossible,  but  he 
is  really  Peter  Menendez,  Spain's  first  Captain-General 
here,  and  three  hundred  years  too  old  to  be  a  danger- 
ous rival,  much  as  he  regrets  the  fact.  He  came  here 
to  see  what  the  East  Coast  Railroad  had  done  here,  and 
he  says  he  will  meet  us  here  next 
Of  course,  this  is  a  dead 
secret,  but 
Jack  had  to 
tell  me  and 
you  will 
never,  never 
tell.  Your 
happy 


season. 


course, 
are    to    be 
bridesmaid. 


The  Alcazar, 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Feb.  I2th. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Esq. 

Esteemed  Comrade  and  Friend: 
Once  more  has  the  chivalry  of  our  beloved  Spain 
risen  triumphant.  Once  more  have  I,  Peter  Menen- 
dez,  acted  as  the  champion  of  distressed  beauty.  The 
tale  had  sooner  reached  thine  ear,  but  that  thy  missive 
interrupted  my  intention. 

Most  noble  friend,  it  giveth  me  much  joy  to  learn 
that  my  report  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  East 
Coast  Railroad  in  our  beauteous  land  of  Florida  hath 
so  excited  thine  interest  that  thou  also  will  visit  it. 
Thy  arrival  will  find  me  prepared  to  greet  thee.  At 
thy  command,  have  I  engaged  rooms  for  thee  in  the 
palace  which  now  bears  thine  honored  name. 

A  fountain  in  the  courtyard  thereof  hath  often  ex- 
cited my  wonder.  May  it  not  be  that  it  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  Perpetual  Youth 
so  long  and  vainly 
sought  by  thee?  With 
thy  consent  we  will 
privately  test  its  waters 
which  haply  may  re- 
store our  youth  that  we 
may  the  longer  enjoy 
the  delights  of  our  fa- 
vorite city,  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  Old  and  New. 
Thine  hopeful  friend, 


drear"- 


ON  1904 

f  lonfca  Cast  Coast  i^otel  Co, 


PONCE    DE   LE.ON         ST.   AUGUSTINE.    Under    the 
iiiana.L'eiuent  of  MR.   ROBERT 

MURRA  V.    Opens  Tuesday,  January  12,  1904.    Closes  Tues- 
day, April  12,  19O4. 

ALCAZAR         ST.    AUGUSTINE.    Vnder   the    manage- 
ment of  MR.  JOS.  P.  GREAVES,    Opens 
Wednesday,  November    25,   1903.     Closes    Saturday,    April 
30,  1904. 

ORMOND         ORMOXD- ON -THE-HAI.IFAX.    I'nder 
the  management  of  MESSRS.  ANDERSON 
.V  PRICE.     Opens  Monday,  January  11,  1904.    Closes  Mon- 
day, April  1 1,  1904. 

ROYAL  POINCIANA  PAI.M  -BEACH  OX  LAKE 
WORTH.  I'nder  the  manage- 
ment of  MR.  FREDSTERRY.  Opens  Thursday,  December 
17,1903.  Closes  Saturday,  April  9,  1904.  After  February  I, 
1904,  the  Royal  Poinciana  will  be  operated  on  both  the  Amer- 
can  and  European  plaiis. 

THE   BREAKERS      PAI.M  BEACH-BY  THE-SEA! 
I'nder  the    management    of    MR. 

FRED  STERRY.   Opens  Monday,  February  1,  1904.    Closes 
Saturday,  April  2,  1904. 

THE  ROYAL  PALM        MIAMI.    Under  the  manage 
meat. -of  MR.   11.    W.   MEK 

RII.I,.    Opens  Monday,  January  11,   1904.    Closes    Monday, 
April  4,  180  K 

THE,  COLONIAL      NASSAU,  N., P.  (Bahama  Islands.. 
I'nder  the   management  of  MR.  II. 

E.  BEMIS.    Opens   Thursday,     December    24,   1903.      Closes 
Saturday,  April  2,  190 1. 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA        NASSAI  ,   \.  p.    i;:, 

hania  Islands  i.      I'nder 

tiieniaiiaKement  ni    MK.   II.  1-..   Ill, MIS.    Announcement  will 
appear  later. 


HOTEL  ROYAL 
P  O  I  N  C  I  A  N  A 

Palm-Beach-on-Lake-Worth. 

UNDER   THE   MANAGEMENT   OK 

MR..     FRED     S  T  E  R  R  Y 

Opens  Thursday,  December  ijiigo, 
Goses  SaC  ur day,  April  y,  ItyO-/ 

After  February  i,  1904,  the  Royal 
Poiiicianawillbe  operated  on  both 
the  American  and  European  plane 


Publijked    by 

Florida  Eaft  C°a/t  Hotel 


THE     FAIRY     PRINCESS     AND     THE 
ROYAL    POINCIANA 

A  TRUE,  FAIRY  TALE 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Princess  Lovely 
Eyes?  These  are  the  grounds  of  her  father's  palace, 
you  know,"  said  the  lovely  little  lady  who  had  seated 
herself  on  the  bench  beside  Miss  Buckingham. 

"Why,  isn't  this  the  grove  of  the  Royal  Poinciana 
Hotel  at  Palm.  Beach  ?"  cried  Miss  Buckingham,  sur- 
prised. 


The  little  lady 
adjusted  her  cob- 
web train  and 
looked  up  archly : 
"That  is  what 
you  mortals  call 
it,"  she  smiled ; 
"we  call  it  the 
Garden  of  the 
King,  and  it  is 
the  most  beauti- 
ful spot  in  all 
fairyland." 

"But  does  not 
the     Poinciana 
interfere     with 
queried    Miss    Buck- 
ingham. 

"Not  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  beautiful  here 
since  the  hotel  was  built.  Shall  I  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  how  the  Princess  Lovely  Eyes  was  married  to  the 
prince  of  her  choice  because  of  it,  and  has  lived  happy 
ever  since?" 

"If  you  please,"  responded  Miss  Buckingham.  It 
did  not  seem  at  all  stra.nge  to  be  sitting  here  in  the 
grove  of  the  Poinciana  talking  to  a  fairy;  in  fact,  she 
had  thought  of  the  fairy  tales  of  her  childhood  ever 
since  she  came  to  Palm  Beach.  This  morning  she  had 
been  yachting,  and  feeling  a  little  tired,  on  her  return 
she  had  seated  herself  in  this  beautiful  grove,  under  the 
shade  of  a  huge  sapadillo  tree  to  rest,  while  she  listened 
to  the  playing  of  the  orchestra.  It  seemed  only  a  mo- 
ment later  that  the  splendid  little  yellow-haired  lady 
sat  down  beside  her  and  at  once  entered  into  conversa- 
tion. 

"I  am  the  Princess  Goldilocks,  own  cousin  to  Lovely 


Eyes,"  she  went  on ;  "so  you  will  see  at  once  that  I  am 
telling  you  the  real  events  which  took  place,  and  not 
merely  relating  the  court  gossip  concerning  it,  which 
is  no  more  to  be  believed  than  some  of  the  society  news 
in  your  own  newspapers." 

"Very  interesting,  I  am  sure,"  murmured  Miss  Buck- 
ingham. 

"Very.  My  cousin,  Lovely  Eyes,  was  the  most 
beautiful  princess  that  ever  lived;"  continued  Goldi- 
locks; "and,  of  course,  she  had  dozens  of  lovers.  She 
was,  however,  a  very  modern  princess  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  married  because  of  her  wealth  or  social  posi- 
tion. You  see,  she  had  been  educated  in  a  fairy  col- 
lege and  even  talked  of  becoming  a  bachelor  princess, 
which  naturally  horrified  her  parents  very  much. 

"Finally,  my  uncle,  the  King,  tired  of  reasoning  with 
her,  had  an  inspiration.     He  knew  a 
good  deal  of  fairy  nature  and 
he  decided  to  oppose  the 


marriage  of  his  daughter.  In  consequence,  he 
ordered  posted  huge  placards  which  announced  that 
he  did  not  wish  his  daughter  to  marry  and  would 
impose  upon  all  suitors  for  her  hand  conditions  which 
would  be  practically  impossible  of  fulfilment. 

"When  Lovely  Eyes  saw  these  placards  she  was  en- 
raged. 

"  'So  my  father  thinks  that  no  one  will  perform  mir- 
acles in  order  to  win  my  hand,'  she  cried;  'very  well, 

we  shall  see?'  " 

"That  was  quite 
natural,     I     am 
sure,"    remarked 
Miss      Buck- 
ingham,    "but 
what  were  the 
conditions?" 

"The     con- 
ditions    were 
that     the     prince 
who    became    her 
husband  must  first 
y  make     this     the 


r 


most  beautiful  place  in  all  fairyland,  and  that  he  must 
convince  the  old  King  of  the  fact — a  far  more  difficult 
proceeding,  since  he  had  traveled  the  world  over. 

"Now,  this  spot  had  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  fairyland,  and  many  con- 
sidered it  practically  impossible  to  add  to  its  beauty,  so 
all  the  dowagers  began  to  say  how  dreadful  it  would  be 
if  Lovely  Eyes  became  an  old  maid,  after  all.  Never- 
theless, so  lovely  and  charming  was  my  cousin  that 
three  princes,  all  young  and  brave  and  beautiful,  de- 
cided to  enter  the  contest  for  her  hand. 

"The  name  of  these  bold  princes  were  Prince  Charm- 
ing, Prince  Featherbrain  and  Prince  Wisdom.  Now, 
Prince  Charming  was  very  much  in  love  with  cousin, 
but  he  was  rather  an  indolent  person,  and  instead  of 
doing  anything  himself  to  make  this  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  fairyland,  he  went  at  once  to  the  court  of  his 
godmother,  a  very  haughty  and  exclusive  person,  the 
Fairy  of  the  Waters,  to  ask  her  aid,  for,  as  he  very  sen- 
sibly remarked : 

"  'What  is  the  use  of  having  a  fairy  godmother  if 
you  don't  get  any  good  out  of  it?' 


"  'Humph,'  cried  his  godmother,  when  he  had  stated 
the  case  to  her,  'that  is  very  easily  done,  and  I  will  at 
once  attend  to  it,  provided  that  you  immediately  and 
forever  give  up  smoking  those  horrid  cigarettes.' 

"The  prince  gladly  promised,  since  cigarettes  usually 
made  him  ill,  anyhow,  and  the  Fairy  of  the  Waters  pro- 
ceeded to  fulfil  her  promise. 

"  'Let  me  see,'  she  mused,  'there  is  the  cocoanut 
palm,  the  most  beautiful  tree  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world.  I  will  decorate  the  shores  with  it.' 

"No  sooner  said  than  done ;  she  created  a  terrible 
storm  and  the  Spanish  ship  Providence,  laden  with 
cocoanuts,  was  wrecked  on  the  shore." 

"But  were  not  a  good  many  of  the  sailors  drowned?" 
asked  Miss  Buckingham. 

"Possibly;  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  Princess 
Goldilocks ;  "fairies  cannot  always  think  of  such  things, 
you  know.  Besides,  the  Fairy  of  the  Waters  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  this  godson  and  she  was 
anxious  for  him  to  marry  and  settle  down. 

"The  cocoanuts  at  once  took  root  and  became  tall 
and  beautiful  trees  at  the  mere  waving  of  a  wand.  Next 
the  Fairy  of  the  Waters  made  the  Gulf  Stream  lave  the 


shores  with  its  warm  blue  waves  and  render  bathing  at 
Palm  Beach  possible  throughout  the  entire  year.  She 
made  a  smooth,  hard  beach,  decorated  at  ebb  tide  with 
the  most  wonderful  shells  and  seaweed,  which  would 
drive  collectors  wild.  Then  she  ordered  the  softest  and 
most  balmy  breezes  to  blow  and  the  whitest  of  break- 
ers to  cast  themselves  upon  the  beach.  She  asked  -her 
dearest  friend,  the  Fairy  of  the  Air,  to.  lend  the  lightest 
and  most  beautiful  clouds  to  shade  the  sun  and  produce 
effects  over  which  artists  would  use  all  the  exclamation 
points  and  adjectives  they  had  brought  with  them  and 
be  compelled  to  send  home,  at  once,  for  new  diction- 
aries. 

"She  gave  to  Lake  Worth  the  most  placid  waves  and 
the  most  silvery  waters,  possible  and  decorated  it  with 
little  islands  such  as  you  see  in  dreams.  She  stocked 


the  waters  of  lake  and  ocean  with  all  the  most  wonder- 
ful fish  in  the  world,  not  forgetting  a  few  picturesque 
alligators.  Then  she  went  back  to  her  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  playing  solitaire  and  washed  her  hands  of  the 
whole  affair,  having  already  done  even  more  than  she 
had  promised. 

"When  he  saw  what  Prince  Charming  had  done,  the 
King,  my  uncle,  rubbed  his  hands  in  glee. 

"  'She'll  have  to  marry  him,  if  only  to  spite  me,'  he 
told  his  wife,  'and  we  will  reap  all  the  benefits  of  his 
toil.  Rather  clever  of  me,  wasn't  it?' 

"  'You  are  the  cleverest  king  in  the  world,'  proudly 
replied  his  wife. 

"However,  as  the  two  other  princes  had  entered  the 
contest,  the  King  was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  labors 
of  all  were  complete  before  he  awarded  the  hand  of  his 
daughter. 

"At  once,  Prince  Featherbrain  went  to  his  own  god- 
mother, the  Fairy  of  the  Land,  and  told  her  just  how 
matters  stood. 

"This  godmother  tossed  her  head  and  snorted:  'So 
she  thinks  she  can  outwit  me,  does  she?  The  idea — a 


fairy  who  doesn't  even  know  enough  to  put  her  crown 
on  straight.  I'll  show  her.'  And  she  fell  to  work. 

"It  was  a  very  busy  time  for  her;  the  busiest  she 
could  remember  since  last  she  got  her  new  spring 
things  in  January.  She  searched  for  the  most  beautiful 
shrub  in  the  world  and  decided  upon  the  hibiscus ;  this 
she  planted  profusely.  Then  she  planted  oranges,  lem- 
ons, date  palms,  the  bread  fruit  tree,  sapadillos,  ba- 
nanas, pineapples,  the  Indian  fig  and  the  citron,  with 
many  others.  Immediately  they  began  to  grow,  almost 
without  the  aid  of  her  wand,  under  the  genial  skies  and 
fanned  by  the  soft  airs  of  this  beautiful  Southern  Flor- 
ida, where  the  thermometer  in  winter  reaches  seventy 
and  seventy-five  and  life  is  most  joyous.  Then  she 
added  pink  and  white  oleanders,  the  tropical  croton 
plant,  jasmine,  cactus,  century  plant  and  even  the  won- 
derful rubber  tree,  with  more  other  flowers  and  trees 
than  I  could  name  in  a  day. 

''  'I  shall  do  the  thing  properly,  if  only  to  spite  that 
ridiculous  Fairy  of  the  Waters,'  she  said,  as  she  stocked 


Palm  Beach  with 
all  the  wonder 
plants  of  the 
world.  Then  she 
went  back  to  her 
embroidery  and 
told  her  godson 
that  he  might 
marry  the  Princess 
Lovely  Eyes  as 
soon  as  he  liked. 

"When  the   King 
saw    what    the    Land 
Fairy    had    done    for    hi 
domain,    he    was    more 
lighted  than  ever,  and  at  once  promised  his  daughter 
to  Prince  Featherbrain. 

'  'Nobody  can  do  more  than  the  Land  Fairy  has 
done  already,'  he  told  his  wife.  'I  already  look  upon 
Featherbrain  as  a  son-in-law,  for  Wisdom  does  not 
really  count  nowadays.' 

'  'So  do  I,'  replied  the  Queen,  my  aunt;  'and  I  shall 
immediately  proceed  to  train  him  up  in  the  way  a  son- 
in-law  should  go.' 

"Now  Prince  Wisdom  dearly  loved  the  Princess,  my 
cousin,  and  he  was  very  sad,  for  he  was  a  self-made 
prince  and  had  no  godmother  at  all. 

"His  father  had  been  a  very  unconventional  king  and 


he  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  stand  sponsor  for  his 
son  when  he  was  named.  His  wife  disliked  to  be  un- 
fashionable, but  he  said  he  could  afford  to  provide  for 
his  son  himself,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it. 
The  Queen  had  been  married  a  long  time,  so  she  only 
said: 

"  'Oh,  very  well ;  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  own 
way,  but  you  will  see  that  I  am  fight,'  and  relapsed  into 
silence. 

"Prince  Wisdom,  as  I  said,  was  very  sad,  and  he  cast 
about  him  for  some  one  to  help  him.  Suddenly,  being 
a  very  clever  prince,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  fact 
that  human  beings  had  done  a  great  deal  to  beautify 
the  world,  and  decided  to  call  in  their  aid.  This  he  did, 
with  what  result  I  will  tell  you. 

"Men  came  in  and  leveled  the  land,  then  they  sowed 
beautiful  grass,  which  makes  a  wonderful  carpet  for  a 
fairy  dance.  Next  they  made  hard  roads  for  miles, 
roads  over  which  the  daintiest  fairy  might  tread  with- 
out injury  to  her  best  butterfly-wing  shoes,  and  paths 


through  the  wonderful  tropical  groves  with  their  rare 
fruits  and  wealth  of  tropical  blossoms  in  richest  hues. 
They  put  seats  and  a  bandstand,  lighted  at  night  with 
glowing  electric  lights,  such  as  fairyland  had  never  seen 
before.  And  then,  before  the  King,  my  uncle,  could 
catch  his  breath,  a  beautiful  building,  so  large  that  it 
could  shelter  all  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  your  small 
towns  at  once,  arose  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty. 
Imposing  outside,  with  its  white  pillars  and  its  wide 
entrance  and  long  verandas,  it  was  even  more  beautiful 
within.  Here,  soft  tints  of  wall  and  carpet  and  the  most 
comfortable  of  appointments  vied  in  making  an  ideal 
summer  home  when  in  the  North  rude  winds  were 
blowing  and  ice  and  snow  held  sway.  Every  comfort 
and  beauty  known  to  man  was  here  represented,  and 
when  it  was  completed  this  palace  on  the  shores  of  fair 
Lake  Worth  was  called  the  Royal  Poinciana  Hotel. 
Not  even  satisfied  now, 
these  mortals  built  from 
the  hotel  to  the  sea  a 
wonderful  double 
avenue  of  pair 
oleanders, 
hibiscus 
and  ever- 
greens. 
On  either 
side 
s  p  r  ead 
the  finest 
links  in 
the  South 
where 
the  royal 
and  an- 
c  i  e  n  t 


1ms 


game  called  golf  might 
be  played.  There  were  also 
placed  tennis  courts  and  a  clubhouse  for  those 
who  wished  to  idle  the  sunny  hours  away.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue  was  placed,  facing  the 
ocean,  another  palace  called  The  Breakers,  with  the 
white  smooth  beach  and  blue  waters  at  its  stately  feet. 
The  two  hotels  were  linked  together  by  a  little  street 
car  line,  upon  which  a  queer  creature  called  a  mule 
drew  a  yellow  car  all  day  long.  A  bridge  was  built  to 
West  Palm  Beach  and  beautiful  harbors  constructed 
for  trim  yachts,  which  soon  made  Palm  Beach,  as  you 
know,  a  rendezvous. 

"Nor  was  this  all  these  remarkable  mortals  did.  They 
constructed  a  .marvelous  thing  which  they  called  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  which  brings  mortals  to 
this  new  Southern  paradise,  and  they  are  many,  those 
who  wish  to  fly  from  lands  of  ice  and  snow  to  this 
haven  of  perpetual  sunshine  with  its  birds  and  flow- 
ers." 

"They  arranged  an  unending  programme  of  pleasure 
— indeed,  no  fairy  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  may  with- 
out vanity  claim  to  know  all  the  smartest  fairies  in  this 
vicinity,  could  lead  a  gayer  and  more  amusing  life  than 
do  the  mortals  who  make  their  annual  visits  to  Palm 
Beach.  As  for  the  gowns  which  are  displayed  here,  I 
don't  at  all  mind  telling  you  that  I  would  become  a 
mortal  in  a  moment,  were  that  possible,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  wearing  them. 


"You  will  wonder  what  my  beautiful  cousin  was 
doing  all  this  time,  and  I  may  as  well  confess  that  I 
had  some  curiosity  upon  the  subject  of  her  feelings 
myself.  Personally,  I  was  in  favor  of  Prince  Wisdom, 
but  I  was  careful  not  to  prejudice  his  cause  by  saying 
as  much.  The  day  Lovely  Eyes  first  saw  the  proces- 
sion of  bicycle  chairs  sweeping  up  the  avenue  of  palms 
and  pines,  with  the  red  hibiscus  and  pink  and  white 
oleander  set  against  their  green  background,  I  began 


to  hope.  The  first  children's  party  held  in  this  very 
grove,  a  spectacle  which  outdid  on  our  own  lines  any 
entertainment  hitherto  given  by  the  Queen,  her 
mother,  caused  the  Princess  to  smile  very  sweetly  on 
Prince  Wisdom,  and  she  openly  told  Prince  Charming 
that  she  had  never  in  her  life  witnessed  as  gay  a  scene 
as  the  noonday  gathering  on  the  piazza  at  the  Break- 
ers, when  the  guests  from  both  hotels  drop  in  after  the 
morning  plunge  to  listen  to  the  orchestra  and  arrange 
the  programme  of  pleasure  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"I  suppose  that  all  of  the  princes  were  certain  of 
success?"  queried  Miss  Buckingham,  much  interested 
in  the  recital. 


"At  fi  r  s  t 
Charming  and 
Featherbrain 
were  both  so 
certain  of  suc- 
cess that  each 
one  patronized 
the  other  in  the 
most  friendly 
manner,  and  both  told  their 

fairy  godmothers  that  they  were  quite  sure  to  win,  since 
Prince  Wisdom  had  only  mere  mortals  to  help  him. 
You  see,"  she  added  politely,  "mortals  had  previous  to 
that  time  merely  built  a  few  winter  homes  in  this 
region,  and  none  of  the  fairies  had  a  clear  idea  of  their 
ability.  The  Fairy  of  the  Waters  and  the  Fairy  of  the 
Land  had  long  been  rivals  in  the  matter  of  procuring 
eligible  matches  for  their  royal  godchildren,  and  each 
pretended  that  she  felt  perfectly  secure,  .but  the  Fairy 
of  the  Land  looked  worried  when  she  saw  the  Palm 
Garden  at  the  Poinciana  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
Fairy  of  the  Waters  was  plainly  upset  after  her  first 
visit  to  the  Swimming  Pool  at  the 
Casino.  A  few  evenings  after 
that  they  went  together  to 
see  the  first  cakewalk  they 
had  ever  witnessed,  at  the 
Poinciana,  and  though 
they  pretended  that 
they  didn't  enjoy  it  they 
stayed  until  the  very  last 
moment,  and  on  the 
way  home  the  Fairy 
of  the  Waters  said 
she  supposed 
that  the  next 


tall  aryd    beautiful 
trees. 


new  fad  would  be  the 
giving  of  each  royal' 
infant  a  mortal  god- 
parent instead  of  a 
fairy  one — and  for  her 
part  she  didn't  know 
what  Fairyland  was 
coming  to ! 

"The  Queen  by  this 
time  had  decided  that 
she  might  as  well  be- 
gin to  rehearse  Prince 
Wisdom  in  the  duties  of  a  son- 
in-law  ;  the  King  began  to  ask  his  advice  in  the  matter 
of  entertainments,  and  Prince  Charming  told  Prince 
Featherbrain  that  when  he  married  the  Princess  he 
meant  to  send  Prince  Wisdom  off  on  some  diplomatic 
mission — and  forget  to  recall  him! 

"We  fairies  began  to  feel  very  old-fashioned  when 
we  saw  all  the  new  methods  for  enjoying  life  provided 

for  the  favored  mortals  at  the  hotel. 
On  moonlight  nights  gay  parties 
went   out   on   the   beautiful 
little  boats,  and  the  sound 
of   music   floated   back 
from  the  placid  bosom 
of   Lake   Worth;   they 
bathed,  fished,  danced, 
gave  breakfasts,  lunch- 
eons and  dinners,   and 
only     ceased     enjoying 
themselves  in  one  way 
to     begin    in    another. 
Finally,  it  got  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  Fairy  of 
the  Land,  and  made  the 


Fairy  of  the  Waters  so  cross  that  she  declared  she'd 
never  go  to  another  fairy  christening  as  long  as  she 
lived.  She  said  she  had  no  patience  with  these  pro- 
gressive fairy  kings ;  anyhow,  that  in  her  day  they  were 
contented  to  allow  their  daughters'  suitors  to  rescue 
them  from  giants  and  ogres  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way !  As  for  the  Fairy  of  the  Land,  she  told  me  her- 
self that  she  was  so  out  of  patience  with  the  whole 
thing  that  she'd  have  waved  her  wand  and  made 
Lovely  Eyes  a  dove  or  a  bear,  if  she  hadn't  been  afraid 


that  those  mortals  would  cast  a  still  more  powerful 
spell  upon  herself.  And  so  matters  stood  when  the 
day  arrived  upon  which  the  name  of  the  successful 
suitor  was  to  be  announced." 

"And  the  King?"  asked  Miss  Buckingham. 

"The  King  could  do  nothing  but  proclaim  Prince 


Wisdom  the  victor. 
Luckily,  as  I  had 
hoped,  the  Princess 
Lovely  Eyes  had 
already  returned  his 
love,  so  they  were 
married  right  here 
in  this  ideal  grove 
one  moonlight  night 
while  the  orchestra 
played  its  sweetest 
strains.  The  fairies 
who  came  from  afar  all  declared  this  the  loveliest 
spot  in  the  length  and  breadth,  not  only  of  Florida,  but 
of  fairyland,  and  most  of  them  decided  to  remain  and 
settle  here.  And,  as  I  told  you  before,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  have  lived  happy  ever  since." 

Suddenly  the  orchestra  dashed  into  a  brilliant  finale 
and  Miss  Buckingham  started  slightly.  The  fairy 
Princess  had  disappeared,  but  she  knew  that  their  con- 
versation was  no  dream,  for  she  looked  about  her  and 
saw  that  all  Goldilocks  had  told  her  was  true. 
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K.  1JKM1S.    Opens   Thursday,     December    24,   1903.      Closes 
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the  management  of  MR.  II.  K.  liKMIS.  Announcement  will 
appear  later. 
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MISS  WINTERS  IN   THE   ISLE  OF  JUNE 

A   NASSAU   NOVELETTE 

"Humph,  what's  the  use  of  saying  she'll  be  better  in 
June,  when  this  is  February?  Go  to  June,  Mrs.  Win- 
ters, go  to  June." 

Mrs.  Winters  dropped  her  little  green  watering  pot 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  big  doctor;  then,  assum- 
ing a  conciliatory  smile,  she  began  to  edge  slowly  to- 
wards the  door. 

"Yes,  yes,  doctor,  that  is  just  what  we'll  do.  Amelia 
and  I  will  go  to  June."  She  spoke  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  soothes  a  child. 

The  young  doctor  roared;  he  dropped  into  a  chair 
and  laughed  until  the  panes 
of    the    sunny    window    in 
which    Mrs.    Winters 
kept  her  fragile  house 
plants  rattled  with 
his  mirth. 

"Oho,  oho,"  he 
cried,  wiping  his 
eyes,  "the  dear 
lady  thinks  I'm 
crazy.  Don't  you 


know,  ma'am,  that  the  Island  of  New  Providence  in  the 
Bahamas  is  called  the  Isle  of  June?  Well,  I  want  you 
to  pack  up  as  fast  as  you  can  and  take  Miss  Amelia  to 
Nassau — that's  the  capital — and  that  is  what  I  mean  by 
going  to  June." 

Mrs.  Winters  dropped  into  another  rocking  chair. 
She  forgot  that  the  water  in  the  little  green  pot  was 
just  the  right  temperature  and  that  her  palm  needed 
spraying.  "Go  to  the  Isle  of  June — to  Nassau — isn't 
that  a  long  way,  doctor?"  She  glanced  about  the  room 
in  which  her  soul  had  taken  root ;  all  of  her  New  Eng- 
land nature  rebelled  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  home. 


"Shut  up  the  house?"  she  faltered.     "What  would  be- 
come of  my  roses,  my  palm?" 

The  doctor  snorted ;  college-bred  as  he  was  his  best 
friends  confessed  that  politeness  was  not  his  strong 
point.     "A  long  way?    What  if  it  is — it  isn't  as  far  as 
heaven.     Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Winters?"  for  the 
front  door  had  opened  and  some  one  coughed  in  the 
hall.    "You  do,  eh?    So  do  I.    Yes,  it  is  a  long 
trip    and    a   mighty    interesting 
one.  You  leave  here  for  New 
York 


one    morning    and 
leave    New    York    about 
midnight,   reaching  Jack- 
sonville   early    on    the 
morning    of    the    second 
day;  with  lots  to  interest 
you    from    the    car    win- 
dows, too.   After  Jackson- 
ville   you    needn't   hurry. 
Loiter   along   the    East 
Coast  road ;  they  call  that 
region  Paradise  Regained. 
Did  you  ever  see  palms 
grow — not  the  toy  ones 
that  grow  in  pots,  but 
the    palms    Robinson 
Crusoe  had  on  his  island  ? 
Well,  you'll  sec  them  in 


"Foah  de  land's  sake,  you  ain'  goin'  tub  be  sick  on 
dis  boat,  jes'  goin'  to  Nassau,  lady." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  complaining;  if  my  ancestors  could 
stand  the  Mayflower  all  those  weeks  I  can  stand  this 
for  175  miles." 

Amelia  Winters  had  a  sense  of  humor ;  she  wrote  to 
her  friend,  Prudence  Wynne,  that  she  believed  her 
mother  was  disappointed  that  she  was  not  seasick. 

"And,  oh,  Prue,"  she  added ;  "you  can't  imagine  the 
delights  of  that  trip  on  a -vessel  in  which  every  wish 
seemed  anticipated.  It  was  moonlight  and  it  seems  as 
if  I  have  never  really  seen  moonlight  before ;  the  trop- 
ical moon  is  so  near,  the  light  so  white;  you  seem  to 
be  enveloped  in  its  radiance — it  wraps  you  up  and 
holds  you  close.  Oh,  Prue,  if  there  is  so  much  un- 
dreamed of  beauty  in  the  world,  how  can  I  bear  to 
leave  it  so  soon?  But,  there,  that  is  morbid;  anyhow, 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  Nassau.  We  approached  the 
island  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  beauty  of  the  early 
morning  in  the  tropics  is  not  to  be  imagined.  And, 


dear,  that  is  all  true  about  June ;  you  have  only  the  cal- 
endar's word  for  the  existence  of  winter. 

"But  I  started  to  tell  you  about  our  first  view  of  the 
Bahamas.  As  I  watched  the  dark,  low-lying  projection 
rising  out  of  the  blue-green  water,  the  hush  of  dawn 
was  in  the  air.  The  island  of  our  destination  looked 
dark,  mysterious  even ;  but  as  we  drew  nearer  the  foli- 
age assumed  a  deeper  shade  of  emerald  green,  great 
marble  white  stretches  of  sand,  which  made  me  think 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  appeared,  then  gaunt  cliffs  and, 
yes,  Prue,  coral  rock  and  tall,  lithe  palms.  It  was  like 
sailing  direct  into  a  Sunday  school  book,  with  its  coral 
strands  and  groves  of  palm.  If  you  ever  come  down 
here  when  I  am  gone,  think  of  me;  it  must  be  like 
heaven. 

"As  the  boat  neared  the  wharf,  the  water,  translucent 
green,  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  countless  little 
darkies,  clad  in  an  apology  for  bathing  suits,  who  de- 
manded that  pennies  be  thrown  into  the  looking  glass 
depths  to  be  dived  for.  It  was  great  fun  to  watch  them 

scramble  while  we 


waited  for  the  few 
custom  house  for- 
malities— for  now 
we  are  under  the 
flag    of    Great 
Britain.    Then  we 
entered    carnages 
and  drove  to  the 
Colonial,  and  the 
trip   mother   so 
dreaded     had 
proved   an    un- 
alloyed   pleas- 
ure.    Indeed,  I 
fear    that    her 


conscience  is  troubling  her  because  she  has  nothing  to 
worry  about,  and  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  remember  that 
Eunice  Salt  may  let  the  fire  go  out  in  the  sitting-room 
and  kill  the  plants. 

"Good-bye,  now,  dear ;  we  are  going  for  a  drive  over 
the  wonderful  white  roads  which  make  me  think  of  the 
shining  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
"Your  affectionate, 

"AMELIA. 

"P.  S.  If  you  should  see  Dr.  Dillon  and  he  happens 
to  ask  for  me,  it  would  only  be  polite  to  say  that  you 
have  heard  from  me,  and  that  I  stood  the  journey  well. 

"A.  E.  W." 

Mrs.  Winters  and  her  daughter  stopped  at  the  Col- 
onial, but  the  former  soon  found  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
a  New  England  woman  whose  third  cousin  lived  in  the 


town  whence  her  own  grandparents  had  emigrated,  and 
many  visits  were  exchanged. 

"It  is  a  comfort  to  meet  some  one  who  feels  as  I  do," 
Mrs.  Winters  said.  "It  really  cannot  be  right  to  enjoy 
life  as  one  does  in  Nassau." 

"But  you  have  come  for  your  daughter's  health." 
"True,  and  the  climate  may  not  really  benefit  her, 
although  she  has  seemed  stronger 
from    the    first    day,"      This 
gloomy  view  of  the  case 
seemed  to  restore  her 
mental  equilibrium. 
When  the  mother 
and  daughter  first 
drove    over    the 
smooth,     hard 
roads  and  saw  the 
gardens   of   roses, 
white,  yellow  and 
red,  in  riotous  pro- 
fusion, tossing  rich 
masses    of    color, 
almost    untended, 
Mrs.  Winters  had 
almost    to    pinch 
herself  to  find  that 
she    was     not 
dreaming. 

"It  seems  almost 
wasteful  to  have 
them  grow  like 
that,"  she  told  her 
daughter.  Some- 
times she  would 
stop  at  trim  white 
cottages  to  ask  the 


mistresses  thereof  "what  they  did  to  raise  such  roses?" 
The  usual  answer  was  a  laughing  "Nothing  at  all." 
Hospitality  flourishes  in  Nassau,  and  more  than  once 
the  strangers  were  invited  to  drink  tea  in  the  shade  of  a 
vine-covered  veranda  and  sent  home  laden  with  roses. 

They  made  acquaintances  soon,  and,  to  her  own  sur- 
prise, Amelia  found  herself  enjoying  the  amusements 
of  Nassau  with  a  gay  little  party  from  New  York  and 
a  brother  and  sister  from  Ohio.  She  greatly  admired 
Alice  Everett  and  felt  surprisingly  at  home  in  the  so- 
ciety of  brawny  David  Everett,  who  used  to  declare  at 
first  that  "Miss  Winters  looked  as  if  she  belonged  in 
a  stained  glass  window  and  nowhere  else." 

The  New  Yorkers,  Grace  and  Marie  Schuyler,  whose 
fond  father  did  whatever  they  asked  him,  went  to  the 
balls  and  teas  at  the  Governor's  house,  played  tennis, 
golf,  rode  horseback  and  in  the  intervals  of  these 
amusements  got  up  excursions. 

"They  put  up  such  good  luncheons  for  you  at  the 
hotels  that  they  actually  encourage  vagabondage," 
Marie  Schuyler  told  Amelia.  "Do  come  with  us  to  the 
Sea  Gardens." 


"Aero, 


Bay- 


"Go— where?" 

"The  Sea  Gardens.  You  go  something  like  the  peo- 
ple who  visited  the  land  where  the  Jabberwocks  live, 
only  instead  of  having  'a  beautiful  pea-green  veil  tied 
with  a  ribbon  by  way  of  a  sail,'  you  go  in  a  boat  with 
a  plate  glass  bottom." 

"Yes;  don't  look  so  like  an  injured  dove,  Miss  Win- 
ters; it  is  quite  true,  and  no  joke.  Do  come,"  said 
Grace  Schuyler.  And  Amelia  went. 

"You  will  never  see  another  like  it,  if  you  live  to 
be  an  hundred,  Prue,"  she  wrote.  "Unless  I  dip  my 
pen  in  a  rainbow  I  cannot  hope  to  fittingly  describe 
what  I  saw.  After  a  sail  of  five  miles  we  reached 
what  really  seemed — and  were — gardens  under  the 
sea.  There,  so  near  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we 
might  touch  them,  were  flower-like  masses  of  purple 
and  yellow  and  red.  There  were  yards  of  lace  coral, 

beds  of  rose  coral,  the 
tall,  graceful  finger 
coral  and  orange  and 
brown  sea  stars  and 
sponges.  In  and  out 
among  these  gardens 
of  the  sea  fairies, 
darted  hundreds 
of  rainbow  -  tinted 
fishes,  as  birds  might 
haunt  a  real  garden. 
It  seemed  as  if  we 
might  have  slept  and 


"  'F  I  should  hear  Death's  trumpet,  dear, 
Callin'  for  me,  loud  an'  clear, 

Down  in  quaint  old  Nassau. 
Seems  to  me,  I'd  hide  and" say: 
'Angel,  I'm  in  bliss,  to-day ; 
You  keep  heaven  'n  let  me  stay 
Down  in  quaint  old  Nassau.'  " 


How  the  days  hurried  by  in  those  last  few  weeks  at 
Nassau.  There  were  the  lighthouse  and  the  three  old 
forts  to  visit.  About  them  clustered  the  romance  of 
the  wars  of  Spain  and  England.  They  had  been  lost 
and  won  more  than  once,  though  their  days  of  blood- 
shed now  are  over.  There  is  Fort  Charlotte,  com- 
menced by  the  Spaniard  but  completed  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Lord  Dunsmore  in  1788.  Fort  Charlotte,  with 
its  moat,  its  water  battery  and  its  grim  dungeons  hint- 


ing  of  the 
occupancy  of 
the  cruel 
Spaniard, 
long  driven 
over-seas. 

Fort    Fin- 
castle,  on  Ben- 
net's    Hill,    is 

also  the  work  of  the  Earl  of  Dunsmore  and  bearing 
one  of  his  titles.  It  was  built  in  1789,  and  it  curiously 
resembles  from  the  northeast  an  old  side- wheel  steam- 
boat. 

Older  yet  is  Fort  Bruce,  named  for  Lieut.  Peter 
Bruce,  sent  by  the  British  government  to  fortify  trem- 
bling Nassau  against  the  assaults  of  the  Spaniard.  It 
was  completed  a  year  later,  in  1742,  after  incredible 
toil;  but  in  1781  the  Spaniard  captured  it,  holding  it 
for  two  years.  In  1776,  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  Americans,  under  Commodore  Hopkins,  also  cap- 
tured it,  and  so  over  that  historic  pile  the  flags  of  three 
nations  have  fluttered  irtthe  morning  breeze. 

Long  did  Amelia  linger  over  these  old  forts,  with 
their  fascinating  suggestions  of  age,  but  she  always 
came  back  joyously  to  the  gay  little  town,  with  its 
houses  in  which  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  softly 
blended.  The  houses  with  their  sheltering  blinds,  their 
brilliant  setting  of  blossom  and  their  curious  lack  of 

chimneys  ; 
for  in  Nas- 
sau no  heat 
is  required 
and  all  the 
household 
cooking  is 
done  in  little 


thatch-roofed  outhouses,  in  these  the  original  houses  of 
the  town.  Amelia  loved  to  visit  the  great  silk  cotton 
tree  back  of  the  post-office  and  drive  through  the  fine 
avenue  of  Spanish  laurel  near  the  library.  Her  mother 
greatly  enjoyed  her  visits  to  the  Assembly,  which  met 
during  February  and  March,  and  also  a  visit  to  the 
quaint  native  settlements  with  their  houses  hardly 
larger  than  piano -boxes,  and  without  glass,  as  that 
would  involve  the  payment  of  taxes. 

But  all  things  must  end  some  time,  and  so  one  after- 
noon the  mother  and  daughter  started  for  their  last 
drive  in  Nassau.  At  the  Queen's  Staircase,  a  favorite 
spot  with  Amelia,  they  halted  and  she  alighted  for  a 
farewell  look.  Long  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the  curious 
old  stairway  cut  in  the  rock  and  supposed  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  Spanish  defences.  As  she  turned  to  go,  she 
suddenly  remembered  a  letter  from  Prudence  which 
she  had  been  too  much 
occupied  to  open  earlier. 
With  a  pang, 
she  tore  the 
envelope. 
Oh,  to  go 
back  to  life's 
dull  round 
after  this ! 

"Only  a 
line,  my  dear 
Amelia,"  it 
ran,  "just  to 
tell  you  how 
glad  I  shall 
be  to-  wel- 
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health.  Dr.  Dillon  says  henceforth  he  will  send  all 
his  patients  to  Nassau  and  go  to  the  poor  farm  him- 
self. And,  speaking  of  the  doctor,  I  must  tell  you 
what  he  told  me  yesterday,  for  I  feel  that  you  should 
know  it  before  you  see  him.  Amelia,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  determined  to  save  your  life  because  he 
wished  to  share  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  might 
hope.  Dear,  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  have  some- 


times  fancied  that  you  saw  right  through  his  surface 
roughness  to  his  big,  warm  heart.  Blame  me,  if  you 
will,  but  I  bade  him  hope.  Was  I  wrong? 

"PRUE." 

When  Amelia  raised  her  eyes  they  were  full  of  tears, 
but  a  rainbow  of  hope  shone  through  them.  She  did 
not  even  see  the  postcript: 

"Eunice  Salt  is  in  great  trouble ;  the  red  spider  has 
attacked  your  mother's  roses  and  the  palm  has  been 
touched  by  frost.  She  says  she  does  not  know  what 
your  mother  will  say  when  she  sees  them.  Neither 
do  I." 

But  Mrs.  Winters  only  smiled;  she  had  been  to  the 
Isle  of  June. 
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PONCE    DE   LE.ON         ST.  AUGUSTINE.    Under    the 
management  of  MR.   ROBERT 

MURRAY.    Opens  Tuesday,  January  12,  1904.    Closes  Tues- 
day, April  12,  1904, 

ALCAZAR         ST.    AUGUSTINE.    Under   the   manage- 
ment of  MR.  JOS.  P.  GREAVES.    Opens 

Wednesday,  November    25,   1903.      Closes    Saturday,    April 
30,  1904. 

ORMOND         ORMOXD-  ON  -THK-HALIFAX.    Under 
the  management  of  MESSRS.  ANDERSON 
,t  PRICE.     Opens  Monday,  January  11,  1904.    Closes  Mon- 
day, April  11,  1001. 

ROYAL  POINCIANA      PALM  BEACH-ON-I.AKE- 

WORTII.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  MR.  FRED  STERRY.  Opens  Thursday,  December 
17.  I! H)3.  Closes  Saturday,  April  9,  1904.  After  February  1, 
1904,  the  Royal  Poinciana  will  be  operated  on  both  the  Amer- 
can  and  European  plans. 

THE  BREAKERS      PALM-BEACH  BY-THE  SKA. 
Under  the    management    of    MR. 

I  HI.D  STERRY.  Opens  Monday,  February  1, 1904.    Closes 
Saturday,  April  2,  1904. 

THE   ROYAL  PALM         MIAMI-.  .Under  the  manage- 
ment  of  MR.    II.    W.    MKR- 

RIEE.    Opens  Monday,  January  11,   1904.    Closes    Monday, 
April  4,  1904. 

THE,  COLONIAL      NASSAU,  X.  P.  (Bahama  Islands). 
Under  the  management  of  MR.  JI. 

E.  BEMIS.   Opens  Thursday,    December   24,  1903.     Closes 
Saturday,  April  2,  1904. 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA        NASSAU,  N.  P.  (Ba- 

hama  Islands).      Under 

the  management  of  MR.  II.  E.  BEMIS.     Announcement  wilJ 
appear  later. 
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HOTEL 
ROYAL     PALM 

MIAMI 

UNDER   THE   MANAGEMENT  OF 

MR.    H  .    W.    MERRILL 

Opera  Monda\t  January   //,  1904. 
Closes  Monday,  April  4,  1904. 
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JUDGE'S 

TARPON 


A  COMEDY  OF 
THE,  KOYAL 
PALM 


"When  New  York  gets  too  cold  for  comfort,  go  to 
Miami  and  the  Royal  Palm,"  said  Sinclair,  as  he  lighted 
another  cigar.  "Eh?  Oh,  yes,  I've  tried  it.  When 
you  reach  Miami  you  don't  know  whether  the  weather 
there  is  left  over  from  last  June  or  borrowed  from  next 
June,  and  you  don't  care.  And  comfort.  Well,  it 
equals  the  Mussulman's  idea  of  Paradise,  and  you 
don't  have  to  die  to  get  there." 

"Warm  praise,"  returned  Chauncey,  who  was  ever 
miserly  with  words. 

"May  be  so.  I  imagine,  however,  that  people  thought 
Columbus  a  crank  when  he  told  them  about  that  new 
world  of  his;  you  see,  I  only  discovered  Miami  a  few 
months  ago.  Like  to  fish?" 

"When  I  catch  anything." 

"How  would  a  tarpon  weighing   185  pounds  suit 
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you?  No,  I'm  perfectly  sane,  and  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  invent  fish  stories  in  Florida ;  the  plain  unvarnished 
truth  is  more  startling  than  anything  you'd  care  to  risk 
telling.  Yes,  I've  watched  the  weighing  of  such  a  fish, 
and,  say,  I've  seen  a  girl  in  her  wedding  dress  look  into 
the  mirror;  I've  watched  a  man  read  a  telegram  saying 
that  a  million  dollar  deal  had  gone  through  success- 
fully, and  I've  helped  a  man  off  the  field  when  he  had 
smashed  a  football  record,  but  the  face  of  the  man 
whose  catch  was  weighed  that  day  outshone  anything 
I've  ever  gazed  upon.  That  tarpon  did  me  a  mighty 
good  turn,  too." 

"Heaviest  catch  of  the  season,  of  course." 
"It  was  the  luckiest,  but  others  outweighed  it.  This 
isn't  a  fish  story ;  but  a  story  about  a  fish — take  a  fresh 
cigar,  while  I  tell  you  about  it.  No,  I  didn't  catch  it; 
I  do  my  fishing  with  a  camera,  and  that  is  why  I'm  the 
happiest  man  in  New  York  to-day." 

"Barring  the  man  who  caught  that  tarpon,  eh?" 
"H'm,  yes;  I  guess  so.    He  had  that  tarpon  mounted, 
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and  if  his  hap- 
piness was  not 
already  per- 
fect, the  coun- 
tenances of  his 
friends  when 
they  see  it 
would  com- 
plete it.  Say, 
I'll  take  you 
over  and  show  it 
to  you  some  day,  if 

you  like.  There  is  just  one  drawback  to  a  catch  like 
that — every  man  of  your  acquaintance  makes  up  his 
mind  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  to  go  down  to  Florida  next 
season  and  beat  it." 

"Urn;  how  did  you  say  you  reach  Miami?" 
"Florida  East  Coast  Railway.    The  Royal 
Palm  opens  January   i,  and  remains  open 
until  May." 

"Plenty  of  tarpon,  eh?" 
"Plenty.      Well,    as    I    was    saying,    the 
Judge  went  to  Florida  to  catch  tarpon;  he 
took  his  daughter  with  him." 
"To  catch  tarpon?" 

"M',   no.      Ever  hear  of   Miss   Florence 
Lathrop?" 

"The  beauty,  eh?    Yes,  Sunday  papers." 
"That  is  his  daughter.     Well,  I  reached 
the  Royal  Palm  the  week  after  they  did. 
First  man  I  met  told  me  about — " 
"His  catch  that  day?" 
"Yes — after    he'd    told    me    about    Miss 
Lathrop.     And,  mind  you,  his  catch  was  not 
to  be  despised,  either:  a  kingfish,  a  tarpon 
which  measured  seven  feet  and  tipped  the 


scales  at  166  pounds,  some  fine  Spanish  mackerel,  and 
a  quantity  of  sea  trout.  That  is  not  a  bad  day's  catch, 
even  for  Florida." 

"Mean  to  say  that  happens  every  week?" 

"Every  day  in  the  season.    I  met  Miss  Lathrop  that 
evening." 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  saw  that  fellow's 
catch?" 

"I  do.  Yes,  Williamson 
introduced  me,  and — Wil- 
liamson was  the  fellow  that 
made  the  catch.  Said  he'd 
introduce  me  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  somebody  to  pho- 
tograph his  fish — the  tar- 
pon, that  is ;  he  was  having 
the  king  mounted.  I  told 
him  I'd  photograph  'em 
myself." 

"Good  idea." 

"Think  so,  do  you?  I 
don't.  It  got  me  into  lots 
of  trouble.  How  would  you 
like  to  hunt  for  half  an  hour 
for  a  certain  girl  and  as 


soon  as  you  had  found  her  and  a  quiet  £ 

corner    to    have    some    fellow    arrive 

breathless    with    a    demand   that   you 

come  to  the  wharf  instantly  and  take 

a  hammer-headed  shark  and  his 
pilot  which  had  just  been 
caught  by  a  man  you 
used  to  consider  a 
friend?  How  would 
you  like  to  invite  that 
same  girl  for  a  drive 
and  have  her  father 
stop  you  while  you 
made  snapshots  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds 
of  mackerel  and  blue- 
fish  caught  by  himself 
and  his  party?  How 
would  you  like — " 

"Humph,  pretty 
tough." 

"You'd  think  so,  if 
you  were  me.  Say, 
Chauncey,  Florida  has 
600  kinds  of  fish,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  fauna  of  Amer- 
ica, north  of  Panama. 
I  believe  I've  photo- 
graphed every  one  of 
'em,  while  Miss  La- 
throp  and  some  other 
fellow  talked  and  I 
thought  things  that 
would  melt  the*  gela- 
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tine  off  the  films." 


"Well,  if  you  will  be  good- 
natured — " 

"Good-natured,  man — I'm 
human.    The  worst  of  it  was 
that  Williamson  and  another 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Ste- 
vens, from  Chicago,  prompt- 
ly   fell    in    love    with    Miss 
Lathrop.       They    were    the 
bright,  particular  stars  in  the 
fishing  line — Oh,  you,  too,  would 

make  puns  if  you  had  suffered  as  I  did !  One  of  'em 
would  come  in  with  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  fish  and 
send  for  both  of  us  to  come  down  to  the  pier,  and  while 
I  wrestled  with  the  camera  in  the  effort  to  get  'em  all 
on  a  5  by  7  plate,  he  would  brag  to  her  about  his 
prowess." 

"Oh,  well,  she  probably  didn't  know  one  kind  of  fish 
from  another,  so — " 

"Oh,  yes,  she  did.  The  Judge  was  the  most  scientific, 
the  gamest  and  the  most  unlucky  fisherman  you  ever 
knew,  and  she'd  heard  him  talk — he  could  always  do 
that — until  she  knew  all  about  squids  and  lines  and  bait 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  I  don't.  The  worst  of  it  was, 
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she'd   be    in- 
terested." 

"Wasn't 
she  interest- 
ed in  your 
pictures, 
too?" 

"My  pic- 
tures of  the 
other  fellow 
and  his 
catch?  Say, 
that  was 
hoisting  an 
engineer 
with  his  own 
petard.  I  guess  for 
a  few  weeks  the 
Judge  and  I  were  the  unluckiest  fellows  in  Florida.  I 
with  my  love  affairs,  and  he  with  his  fishing.  You 
see,  the  old  fellow  had  studied  up  before  he  came  to 
Florida;  he  had  learned  from  people  who  had  never 
been  there  just  how  to  do  it,  and  after  talking  all  the 
way  down  in  the  smoker 
about  methods,  he  > 
not  going  to  change 
his  ideas  for  those 
of  a  fellow  who 
took  out  fisher- 
men every  day 
in  the  year.  No, 
that  wasn't  the 
Judge.  He 
would  explain 
by  the  hour 
why  successful 
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tarpon  fishing  with  squids  was  all  luck  and 
how  the  fish  were  well  aware  that  all  that 
glitters  is  not  edible,  and  all  that ;  but  he  used 
to  come  back  at  night  blue  in  the  face  from 
rage  and  with  all  the  small  fish  in  Biscayne 
Bay  to  his  credit.  At  the  same  time  the  other 
members  of  the  party  made  catches  calculated 
to  make  old  Izaak  Walton  turn  over  in  his 
grave.  After  a  while  his  daughter  ceased 
coming  down  to  the  pier  to  ask  about  his 
catch.  And  Williamson  and  Stevens  had  no 
more  sense  than  to  either  chaff  or  condole  with  him." 
"Learned  better  afterwards?" 

"They  did.  I  think  they  quite  enjoyed  teasing  the 
old  fellow  until  one  day  his  daughter  publicly  an- 
nounced that  she  would  not  marry  Apollo,  Solomon 
and  Croesus  combined  without  her 


father's  consent.  That  sort  of  changed  things,  and 
they  began  to  pay  court  to  the  Judge,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  temper — " 

"Was  a  match  for  that  of  a  girl  with  a  sunburned 
nose?" 


"It  was;  even  if  the 
girl  had  red  hair.  First, 
one  of  them  and  then  the 
other  would  take  him 
out  to  some  good  fishing 
ground,  with  very  much 
the  same  result.  One 
day  Williamson  took 
him,  and  I  believe  that 
fellow  fairly  tried  to 
shoo  the  fish  on  to  the  Judge's  hook.  I  never  got  the 
full  story  of  that  day  out  of  Billy,  but  I  know  that 
he  began  by  trying  to  coax  the  old  fellow  to  try  one 
of  his  squids.  You  know  how  it  is;  if  you  are  a 
green  hand  the  fish  seem  to  know  it,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  the  Judge  had  lost  about  ten  dollars'  worth  of 
squids  and  his  first  tarpon  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 
He  had  lost  his  temper,  too,  and  he  never  got  that  back 
any  more  than  Williamson's  squids.  I  think  that  in 
his  pardonable  heat  Billy  must  have  let  out  some  plain 
truths,  for  it  ended  in  the  two  keeping  as  far  apart  as 

the  confines  of  the 
boat  allowed.  The 
Judge  had  a  catch 
that    day    which 
would  be  a 
wonder 
anywhere 
save    Flori- 
da,  but   no 
tarpon.    As 
for     Wil- 
liamson,  to 
do  him  jus- 
t  i  c  e  ,     he 
tried    not 


to;  but  he  drew  out 
an  untold  number  of 
beauties;  in  fact,  one 
of  the  largest  catches 
of  the  season.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  mo- 
ment went  to  his  head 
and  he  committed  the 
crime  of  suggesting 
to  the  old  fellow  that 
they  pool  their  catch 
and  halve  the  credit.  The  boatman  who  took  them 
out  laughs  still  when  the  memory  of  a  few  things  the 
Judge  said  to  Williamson  that  day  comes  back  to  him. 
I  fancy  that  Williamson  doesn't." 
"No  great  wonder." 

"It  isn't.  Next  day  Stevens  went  out  with  the  Judge 
and  he  laid  himself  out  to  please;  he  even  asked  for  a 
favorite  story  of  the  vintage  of  '73,  and  listened  to  it 
without  a  wince.  But  when  they  got  down  to  work 
things  didn't  go  so  well.  The  deuce  was  in  it  for  tar- 
pon that  day,  and  it  was  tarpon  or  nothing  with  the 
old  man.  Stevens  told  me  privately  that  evening  that 
the  Judge  seemed  to  hold  him  personally  responsible 
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for  his  ill-luck  and  donned  the  air  of  a  polite  martyr. 
Stevens  tried  once  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  Judge  froze  him  in  about  two  seconds.  It 
was  never  wise  to  run  any  risks  with  the  Judge. 

"It  was  nearing  time  to  turn  about  and  run  for  home 
when  the  unexpected  happened:  the  Judge  caught  a 
tarpon.  Stevens  told  me  that  he  was  white  as  a  sheet 
and  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  he  very  nearly  lost  it  after 

all,   because   he   didn't 
want  any  one  to  help 
him    land    it.      It 
was  a  small  af- 
fair for  Bis- 
cayne     Bay, 
61    pounds; 
but  it  was  a 
tarpon    and 
the  first  one 
of    the    day, 
and      the 
judge  was  as. 
proud    as    a 
peacock.    As 


soon    as    they    had 
shaken    hands    and 
had  a  drop  of  the 
crayther  on  it,  Ste- 
vens asked  his  per- 
mission to  try  his 
luck     with    his 
daughter,    and    the 
Judge    said    he'd 
think  of  it." 
"That    looked    pretty 
well." 

"It  did.  But  Stevens  was  so  upset  that  he  just  threw 
a  line  to  steady  his  nerves  and  a  1 45-pound  tarpon 
fairly  jumped  at  it.  The  worst  of  it  was  the  Judge 
saw  it  before  Stevens  could  tip  the  boatman  the  wink 
to  let  it  go,  and  Stevens  said  when  he  saw  the  old  man's 
face  he  felt  as  if  he  had  struck  a  woman.  And  when 
they  reached  the  hotel  and  Miss  Lathrop  heard  it  she 
seemed  to  feel  as  badly  over  it  as  her  father.  She 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  done  something  to  apologize 
for — Stevens  told  me  that  himself  with  tears  in  his 
eyes."  ===== 


"Oh,  well,  while  there  was 

fish  there  was  hope." 

"What  the  Judge  wanted 

was   not   hope,   but   tarpon. 

Florence  soon  got  over  her 

anger;    the    Judge    forgave 

more  slowly.     He  had  pre- 
viously been  rather  inclined 

to  snub  me  and  poke  fun  at 

my  camera;  now  he  began 

to  seek  my  society  and  tell 

me   about   the   fish   he   had 

caught  in  Colorado  and  the 

Great  Lakes.     I  fancy  none 

of    those    fish    shrank    from 

the  telling." 

"If  you  did  from  the  listening." 

"Well,  glory  had  its  drawbacks.    You  see,  while  her 

father  was  telling  me  those  musty  fish  stories,  either 

Williamson  or  Stevens  was  dancing  with  Florence, 

wandering  about  the 
palm  -  shaded  walks 
or  the  rose  gar- 
den of  the  Royal 
Palm,  in  which 
a  hermit  might 
grow  sentiment- 
al, or  going  sail- 
ing with  her. 
Sometimes  it 
was  not  so  easy 
to  answer  the 
Judge  in  the 
right  place,  and 
he  had  a  bad 
habit  of  stopping 
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for  an  answer  when  you  least  expected  it." 

"Well,  it  had  to  end  somehow." 

"Yes,  but  I  wanted  it  to  end  my  way,  and,  of  jourse, 
Williamson  and  Stevens  did  the  same.  Florence  was 
a  riddle,  her  father  a  Sphinx,  and  it  was  April  and  Mi- 
ami felt  like  June  and  looked  like  Paradise.  Just  then 
a  fellow  from  New  York  caught  six  tarpon  in  one  day, 
the  aggregate  weight  of  which  was  853  pounds.  The 
Judge  tried  to  keep  away  from  the  pier,  but  he  couldn't, 
and  I  tell  you  he  looked  as  if  he  could  commit  murder 
if  he  didn't  know  the  penalty  so  well.  Luckily,  an  old 
friend  happened  in  with  his  yacht  just  then  and  took 
the  Judge  for  a  short  cruise,  but  I  heard  afterwards 
that  he  never  touched  a  line,  just  looked  hurt  if  any- 
body spoke  of  fishing. 

"I  felt  desperate 
the  day  he  got  back, 
with  Florence 
looking  prettier 
every  hour  and  re- 
fusing to  say  a 
word  until  her 
father  had  been 
asked  and  freely 


given  his  consent.  And  the  Judge  was  plainly  in  no 
mood  to  be  asked  such  a  favor.  At  last  the  Judge 
announced  his  intended  departure,  and  to  my  surprise 
invited  me  to  go  fishing  with  him  on  the  day  before 
he  left." 

'Pretty  good  sign  that,  eh?" 

"Maybe,   but   it   gave   Stevens   and   Williamson   a 
mighty  good  chance.     She  went  driving  with  Stevens 

and  a  deaf  chap- 
erone  in  the 
morning  and 
played  golf  with 
Williamson  in 
the  afternoon, 
and  I  knew  it — 
I  penned  up  in 
the  boat  with  the 
Judge  —  I  who 
scarcely  know  a 
trout  from  a 
flounder!  I  took 
my  best  camera 
along  and  ar- 
ranged the  shut- 
ter for  rapid 
work,  hoping  to 
please  my  com- 
panion by  snap- 
ping him  in  the  act  of  pulling  in  his  trophies.  It  was 
a  good  day,  and  he  soon  had  a  most  creditable  catch, 
when  the  breeze  died  down,  and  while  we  lay  there, 
becalmed,  every  fish  in  our  vicinity  fled  to  cover.  I've 
enjoyed  myself  more  than  I  did  just  then,  Chauncey; 
the  Judge  somehow  made  it  out  that  I  must  be  respon- 
sible, and,  as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  an  injured 
sportsman  is  far  from  pleasant  company." 


"It  was 
time  some- 
body taught 
that  old  fel- 
low sense, 
a  n  y  h  o  w  . 
Why  did  not 
you—" 

"Why  didn't  I  jump  overboard?  Don't  be  an  ass, 
if  you  can  help  it,  Chauncey.  After  a  while  the  breeze 
sprang  up  and  we  shifted  our  position,  and,  say,  how 
those  fish  did  bite — kingfish,  Spanish  mackerel,  sea 
trout — the  Judge  magnanimously  forgave  me  my  pre- 
vious sins  and  became  genial.  I  got  some'  snap-shots 
which  were  corkers. 

"Well,  as  the  pile  grew  the  Judge  became  more  and 
more  genial ;  he  seemed  to  associate  me  with  his  good 
luck  as  he  had  with  the  bad — which  was  uncommon 
decent  of  him.  It  was  growing  late,  and  I  was  think- 
ing longingly  of  the  good  cheer  awaiting  us  at  the 
Royal  Palm  and  wondering  if  Williamson's  money 
would  weigh  with  a  girl  like  Florence. 
S  u  d  d  e  n  ly 
an  electric 
thrill  went 
through 
me,  and  I 
grabbe  d 
my  cam- 
era. The 
Judge  had 
hooked  a 
tarpon! 
He  sat  up 
and  braced 


himself,  the  boatman 
ran  to  his  aid,  and 
then  followed  as" 
pretty  a  play  as  I  ever 
hope  to  see.  The  fish 
was  a  huge  one,  and 
he  was  game  through 
and  through,  and  he 
gave  them  as  much  as 
they  could  do,  with  a  little  aid  from  me.  Several  times 
I  thought  he  was  off,  but  finally  he  gave  out  and  we 
succeeded  in  landing  him — and  he  weighed  185  pounds! 
I  had  managed  to  get  a  snap-shot  while  he  was  whirr- 
ing through' the  air,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  dur- 
ing the  process  of  tiring  him.  The  Judge  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  his  senses.  Then  he  looked  at  me. 
'John,  you're  a  mascot,'  he  said ;  'shake  hands.'  I  shook, 
and  then  I  took  that  fish  with  the  Judge  and  without 
him  in  seventeen  different  ways,  and  it  was  a  marvel 
that  the  Judge's  grin  went  on  a  5  by  7  plate.  As  he 
neared  home,  I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands,  and, 
feeling  as  I  did  the  first  time  I  went  to  the  dentist,  I 
asked  the  old  fellow  for  his  daughter.  I  know  just 
how  that  tarpon  felt  while  quivering  in  the  air,  as  I 
waited  for  my  answer;  it  came  at  last.  'Well,  John, 
you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  I've  nothing  against  you, 
if  Flo — '  His  eye  sud- 
denly fell  on  my 
camera.  'Well,  wait 
until  to-morrow, 
and  we'll  see,'  he 
concluded.  Then 
we  went  ashore." 

"So    you    were 

still  on  the  squid?" 

"I  was.    I  looked 


Woodsy. 


at  that  camera,  and  when  I  real- 
ized that  it  held  my  fate  I  turned 
cold  on  that  June-like  April  day. 
I  trusted  no  one  to  develop  those 
plates;  I  did  it  myself  that  night, 
and  I  never  before  realized  how 
many  things  might  go  wrong  with 
developing." 

"Did  anything  go  wrong?" 
"For  a  wonder,  no.    When  the 
first  plate  came  up,  I  had  a  chill; 
but  it  was  splendid — so  were  the 
others.      The  next  day  at  noon  I 
took  those  photographs,  finished  in  my  best  style,  to 
the  Judge,  who  was  staying  over  a  few  days  to  taste 
his  triumph." 
'"Well?" 

"When  he  had  become  calm  I  asked  him  once  more 
that  momentous  question,  and  he  said  yes — so,  later, 
did  his  daughter.  The  next  day  the  Judge  gave  a  fish 
dinner— they  do  that  sort  of  thing  to  perfection  at  the 
Royal  Palm.  He  invited  Williamson  and  Stevens,  and 
the  menu  cards  had  for  decoration  a  blue  print  of  my 
photo  showing  the  Judge  as  the  fish  came 
to  anchor  at  his  feet.  He  said  they  would 
serve  as  reminders  of  the  occasion. 
"After  the  coffe.e  was  served,  he 


an- 


nounced our  engagement.  I  believe  he 
enjoyed  their  faces  as  much  as  I  did  when 
he  did  so.", 

"Shake,  old  man.  Shall  I  see  you  in 
Miami  next  winter?" 

"You  will — with  my  wife.  But  if  you 
want  to  see  anything  of  the  Judge  you 
will  have  to  go  fishing  with  him." 
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PONCE   DE  LE,ON        ST.  AUGUSTINE.    Under   the 
management  of   MR.    ROBKin 

MURRAY.    Opens  Tuesday,  January  12,  1904.     Closes  Tues- 
day, April  12,  1904. 

ALCAZAR         ST.    ArcirSTINK.     1/mler    the    mi 

ment  of  MR.  JOS.   P.  (',  RKA  \'  I-;S.     Open.-. 

Wednesday,   November     2r>,    1  90H.      Closes    Saturday,    April 
80,  1904. 

ORMOND        QRMOXD- OX -TIIK-IIALIFAX.    Under 

tlie  management  of  M1-;SSI{S.  ANDKKSOX 
.V  PRICI-;.  Opens  Mi>nduy,  January  11,  1904.  Closes  Mon- 
day, April  11,  19U1.  '  ' 

ROYAL  POINCIANA  PAI.M-nHACIl-OX-LAK.J-;- 
\VOKTll.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  MR.  FRKD  STHR11V.  Opens  Thursday,  December 
i:,  19o:{.  Closes  Saturday,  April  9.  190!.  After  February  1. 
190^,  tlie'Royal  PoincianuwUl  bo  operated  on  both  the  Anhv 
.can  and  Kuropean  plans. 

THE   BREAKERS       PALM-BEACH-BY-TilE-fcEA. 

I'lider    the     inanatreiPi-nt    of     MR. 

1   i;i:i)   STKRRV.   Opens  Monday,  Februaryl,  1901.     Closes 
Saturday,  April  2,  1904. 

THE  ROYAL  PALM        MIAMI.    Under  the  manage- 
ment   of  MR.    II.    W.    MHR- 

KILI..     Opens  Monday,   January  11,   1904.     Closes    Monday, 
April  4,  1904. 

THE.  COLONIAL      XASSAU,  X.  P. (Bahama Islands). 

I'nder  the   management   of  MR.   II. 

}•:.    I!  KM  IS.    Opens    Thursday,     December    ^4,    190H.      C'loses 
Saturday,  April  :>,  19()i. 

T.HE  ROYAL  VICTORIA        NASSAU,    \.  P.  (Ba 

liama  Islands  I.       I'nd.-r 

the.maiiaKenieiit  of  MR.   II.  K.  BKMIS.     Announcement  will 
appear  later. 
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PONCE  DE 
LEON'S 
FOUNTAIN  OF 
PERPETUAL 
YOUTH 

BEING  A  BIRD'S 
EYE  VIEW  OF  A 
COURTYARD 
C  O  U  RTSH1P 

BY 

A.  Robin  Redbreast 


My  wife  and  I  spend  our  winters  in  St.  Augustine. 
As  soon  as  the  winds  in  the  North  grow  chill,  she  orders 
our  winter  nest  cleaned  and  aired ;  then  we  start  South 
at  once,  no  matter  if  my  waistcoat  is  a  little  shabby  for 
traveling.  I  like  St.  Augustine;  the  air  is  delicious,  the 
sky  like  that  of  a  perpetual  June,  the  bathing  excellent 
and  the  worms  fat  and  luscious.  No  sensible  bird  could 
ask  more. 

Since  we  have  a  position  to  maintain,  we  have  our 

winter  nest  in  the 
grounds  of  the 
Ponce  de  Leon. 
For  obvious  rea- 
sons I  will  not  tell 
you  just  where 
the  tree  is  located ; 
you  may  be  a  col- 
lector of  eggs. 
The  doves,  by  the 
way,  are  very 
popular  and  many 
of  them  make  an 
annual  stay  at  the 


Ponce  de  Leon.  I  must  say,  however,  that  no  male 
dove  of  my  acquaintance  has  any  elegance  of  manner 
and  that  the  fit  of  their  waistcoats  is  atrocious.  But, 
then,  we  robins  have  long  been  the  arbiters  of  elegance 
in  the  bird  world. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  delight  on  the  year,  when 
coming,  as  usual,  to  St.  Augustine  we  found  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  completed.  Old  travelers  that  we  are,  we 
have  never  seen  anything  which  approaches  it  in  the 
artistic  quality  of  its  architecture,  and  its  eaves  and 
vines  make  a  Mecca  for  the  cream  of  the  feathered  tour- 
ists. My  wife  declares  that  her  health  is  always  greatly 
benefited  by  our  annual  stay.  It  is  my  personal  belief 


— which  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, mentioned  to  her — 
that  she  thinks  the  great 
fountain  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Hotel  Ponce  de 
Leon  the  Fountain  of  Per- 
petual Youth.  No  matter 
if  she  does,  the  bathing 
there  is,  as  I  have  said, 
excellent ;  while  as  for  the 
rose  gardens  on  either 
side  of  the  great  hotel, 
any  robin  in  our  set  will 

tell  you  that  the  worm-hunting  there  is  unsurpassed. 

Personally  I  consider  this  better  sport  than  either  the 

fishing  or  the  golfing  over  which  the  Ponce  de  Leon 

guests  are  so  enthusiastic.    But,  then,  tastes  differ.    As 

for  the  lawns,  their  grass  is  so  soft  and  green,  so  well 

kept     that     one 

scarcely  re- 
quires wings 

while    in    its 

vicinity.     The 

trees    are    tall 

and  shady, 

with  great, 

arching 

branches ; 

no   won- 


der that 
the  bird 
colony 


is  increasing  every 
year  and  that  their 
enthusiasm  is  unan- 
imous. Equally  so 
I  find  are  the  people 
whom  I  hear  talk- 
ing as  they  loiter 
along  the  smooth 
paths  with  their 
trim  hedges  on 
either  side,  or  sit  on 
the  rustic  seats  be- 
neath the  palms, 
evergreens  or  live 
oaks. 

The  vines  on  the 
west  wall  make  the 
jolliest  bird  clubs  in 
the  world.  Many 
a  delightful  hour  I 
spend  there  with 
congenial  friends, 
swaying  lightly  to 
and  fro  amid  foliage 
and  blossom.  My 
wife  says  we  do 
nothing  but  gossip 
there,  but  I  notice 
that  she  always 

hops  along  eagerly  to  welcome  me  on  my  return  from 
the  club,  and  invariably  asks  me  immediately  if  I  have 
heard  anything  new.  Usually  I  have. 

We  are  always  here  in  time  to  see  the  great  iron 
gates  of  the  hotel  open  for  the  season — -I  do  not  say 
"for  the  winter,"  since  in  St.  Augustine  there  is  no 
winter. 


Balcoales   that 

Romeo  and  Juliet 
envy. 


My  wife  says  that  she  has  no  curiosity,  but  she  al- 
ways makes  it  a  point  to  do  her  marketing  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  hotel  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  in 
order  that  she  may  know  which  ones  of  the  habitues 
are  the  first  to  arrive.  I  notice  that  she  always  comes 
home  excited  and  with  a  budget  of  news,  but  without 
even  an  insect  in  her  beak.  She  says  that  the  old  guests 
who  return  each  year  would  be  disappointed  if  she 
failed  to  welcome  them.  In  proof  of  the  fact,  she  as- 
sures me  that  she  frequently  hears  them  exclaim : 

"Surely  the  calendar  is  slow.  It  only  says  Jan- 
uary, and  yet  the  robins  are  here !" 

Once  the  hotel  is  opened 
A' v  '          we  nave  n9  1(^le  time  on 
^.'-V  ;  our  wings.      Early 

in  the  morning  it  is 
my  custom  to  perch 
on  a  spray  of  vine 
and    sing   a    matin 
song.   _  Usually    I 
select .  some  partic- 
ular window  for  my 
serenade;  and  not 
infrequently  a 
breakfast   of 
crumbs  is  spread 
there    in    grati- 
tude.   My  wife  is 
in    the    habit   of 
asking  me  some 
rather     difficult 
questions    con- 
cerning the  dis- 
posal   of    those 
crumbs;    but, 
really,  she  could 


hedges 


not  expect  a  bird  of 
my  social  position  to 
be  seen  carrying  away 
portions  of  a  feast  so 
obviously    prepared 
for  me  alone.      I  can 
but   fancy   that   the 
hints   which   she   at 
such  times  throws  out 
concerning  the  danger 
of  losing  my  figure  as 
a  result  of  over-eating  are 
prompted    by    envy    rather 

than  solicitude.  And  yet  I  invariably  find  myself 
making  an  immediate  pilgrimage  to  the  nearest  foun- 
tain in  which  I  may  see  myself  reflected  at  full  length 
in  refutation  of  her  charges. 

Soon  after  my  breakfast  is  finished,  the  guests  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  on  the  veranda  or  in  the 
courtyard,  and  I  may  say  without  vanity,  of  course, 
that  they  frequently  remark  upon  the  elegance  of  my 
demeanor  and  my  gener- 
ally well  -  groomed 
appearance. 

Soon,    perching 
once  more  in  the 
vines,!   see 
them     seated 
in     the     great 
dining  -  hall, 
which   must 
make    with    its 
mag  nifice  n  t 
appointments 
and  rich  col- 
oring an  even 


more  agreeable  banquet  hall  than  the  rich  green  lawns 
with  the  long,  cool  morning  shadows  lying  on  them.  I 
confess  to  a  slight  nervousness  upon  such  occasions 
and  seldom  sing  before  so  many  people,  though  those 
mocking  birds  have,  I  regret  to  say,  no  such  modest 
hesitation.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  often  suspect 
them  of  being  professional  singers  and  not  elegant  ama- 
teurs at  all. 

Breakfast  over,  the  orchestra  plays,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  my  duty  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  courtyard 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  the  guests  usually  go  driv- 
ing or  to  the  swimming  pool  at  the  Alcazar.  As  this  is 
the  fashionable  bathing  hour,  I  always  feel  it  my  duty 
to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  fountain.  All  this  is, 
however,  but  the  beginning  of  the  day.  I  usually 
visit  the  links  at  the  old  fort  and  make  a  brief,  though 
I  hope  not  unobserved,  appearance  on  the  Plaza  and 
the  drive  along  the  sea  wall — the  latter  late  in  the 

afternoon.    I  also 
spend    some 
time    in   the 
rose   gar- 
d  e  n  s 


and  admire 
the  display 
of  beauty 
and  toilets  in 
the  dining- 
room  at  the 
dinner  hour. 
After  that, 
the  court- 
yard  is  beau- 
tifully illu- 
minated and 
the  orchestra 
plays  either 
on  ±he  veran- 
da or  in  the  ro- 
tunda, or  perhaps 
there  is  a  dance.  How, 
then,  can  my  wife  expect  me  to  return  to  the  nest  at 
dusk,  as  she  contends  a  family  bird  should  do !  She  oc- 
casionally casts  up  to  me  the  domestic  habits  of  the  lark 
and  praises  his  virtues.  For  my  part,  it  has  long  been  a 
personal  belief  that  he  is  merely  retiring  and  not  arising 
at  such  an  absurd  hour,  and  that  he  sings  all  those 
morning  songs  merely  to  distract  attention  from  the 
fact.  In  this  belief,  however,  my  wife  does  not  coincide. 
During  the  past  season  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  and  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  behavior  of  two 
young  people  guests  of  the  hotel.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
am  something  of  a  student  of  human  nature,  which  is 
very  amusing.  For  instance,  courtship  among  them  is 
very  queer :  the  suitor  does  not  sit  upon  a  convenient 
bough  and  sing  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  nor  does 
she,  I  regret  to  say,  always  display  the  proper  amount 
of  feminine  indifference  to  which  I  have  ever  been  ac- 
customed in  the  high  circles  in  which  I  move. 


The  young  lady  who  was  the  heroine  of  this  pretty 
romance,  as  human  romances  go,  has  been  coming  to 
the  Ponce  de  Leon  with  her  mother  for  several  years. 
They  always  come  early  and  stay  late,  sometimes  even 
crossing  over  to  the  Alcazar  when  the  big  iron  gates 
of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  close  for  the  season;  you  see, 
they  wish,  like  many  others,  to  enjoy  the  month  of 
April,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  young  Englishman  who  is  the  hero  made  his 
appearance  late  in  January.  It  happened  that  one  sun- 
shiny morning  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  I  was 
swaying  on  a  branch  of  ivy  and  looking  into  the_  dining- 
room  windows,  when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
Just  then  I  heard  her  say  to  her  mother:  "Why, 
mamma,  there  is  that  pleasant  young  Englishman  we 
met  on  the  ship  coming  over  the  last  time.  Don't  you 
remember?  Bellhaven  is,  I  think,  his  name."  Her 
mother  put  up  her  eyeglasses  and  said  coldly : 

"Oh,  the  Englishman !  Yes,  I  remember  him.  But 
do  be  careful  about  renewing 
the  acquaintance,  Kathryn; 


you  know  we  know 
absolutely  nothing 
about  him,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  is 
some  ne'er-do-well 
younger  son  visiting 
what  he  calls  'the 
States'  in  search  of 
an  heiress  like  your- 
self." 

As  Kathryn  said 
nothing,  she  merely 
tilted  her  chin,  and  I 
was  surprised  a  little 
later  to  see  her  walk- 
ing on  the  lawn  with 
the  Englishman.  As 
I  hopped  along  in 
front  of  them  I  heard 
him  say: 

"I  say,  I'm  afraid 
I  failed  to  make  an 
agreeable  impression 
on  your  mother.  She 
failed  to  recognize  me  this  morning." 

"Oh — er — mamma  is  near-sighted,  you  know."  She 
had  the  grace  to  blush  as  she  said  it.  Then,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  change  the  subject,  she  cried:  "Why,  I  do 
believe  that  is  the  very  fat  old  robin  I  used  to  feed  last 
year !"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  last  uncalled  for 
remark  pained  me  greatly,  in  consequence  I  flew  home 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  tell  my  wife.  She  did  not  even 
stop  to  say,  "I  told  you  so!"  a  remarkable  oversight 
upon  her  part,  but  crying  out  excitedly,  "Dear  me,  a 
love  affair !"  she  flew  off  in  the  direction  from  which  I 
had  come.  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  female 
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birds  of  the 
present  day  are 
possessed  of  far 
too  much  curi- 
osity and  are 
unwilling  to  re- 
main at  home 
a^ld  receive  the 
news  from  their 
mates,  as  they 
should. 

After  that   I 
saw     my     y  o  u,  n 
couple     together 
quently.      K  a  t  h  i 
mother,  however, 
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preserved 


towards  the  Englishman  a  coldness  of  demeanor  not -at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere.  I  even  heard  her 
refer  to  him,  in  his  absence,  as  a  "detrimental"  and  a 
fortune  hunter — whatever  that  may  mean:  She  made 
obvious  pretexts  for  taking  her  daughter  away  the 
moment  Mr.  Bellhaven  appeared  on  the  scene.  Soon, 
however,  I  regret  to  say  that  Kathryn  developed  a  habit 
of  telling  her  mother  that  she  was  going  to  take  photo- 
graphs from  the  roof  garden 
or  to  purchase  curios  on  the 
Alameda,  when  she  was 
really  going  to  play  golf  at 
the  fort  or  walk  on  the  sea 
wall  with  the  Englishman, 
rather  carelessly  chaperoned 
by  a  friend  of  her  mother, 
who  did  not  share  her  an- 
tipathy. 

To  my  surprise,  my  wife 
displayed  no  disapprobation 


Quiet 


at  this  duplicity ; 
instead,  she  showed 
truly  feminine  cu- 
riosity, and  more 
than  once  when  I 
just  happened  to  fly 
down  in  front  of 
my  young  couple, 
as  they  sat  on  the 
wall  of  the  old  fort, 
I  was  surprised  and 
shocked  to  find  my 
wife  there  before 
me  and  actually  lis- 
tening to  the  con- 
versation. 

One  moonlight  evening  I  swung  drowsily  to  and  fro 
in  the  branches  of  a  nodding  rose,  telling  myself  that  it 
was  time  for  all  honest  birds  to  be  abed  and  asleep, 
when  the  orchestra  began  playing  a  medley  of  patriotic 
airs.  Kathryn  was  seated  on  the  veranda  with  her 
mother  and  a  gay  party  enjoying  the  music,  while  the 
Englishman  stood  alone  in  the  shadow  of  my  vine.  As 
the  strains  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  fell  softly 
on  the  air,  Kathryn  rose  and  stood,  remaining  erect 
until  the  patriotic  air  was  concluded.  As  she  seated 
herself  quite  simply  and  modestly,  I  heard  the  English- 
man" say,  under  his  breath : 

"By  George,  she  is- the  girl  for  me,  and  I  mean  to 
win  her,  come  what  may !" 

With  this  interesting  bit  of  news  as  a  peacemaker,  I 
flew  home  to  my  waiting  wife.  Of  course,  she  assured 
me  that  for  her  part  she  "had  known  it  all  along,"  but 
she  questioned  me  eagerly  for  all  that  and  never  once 
remembered  to. taunt  me  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lark 
had  been  at  home  for  two  good  hours. 


That  was  a  beautiful  winter ;  never  have  I  seen  the 
flowers  blooming  more  profusely  in  the  gardens  and 
courtyards  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Alcazar; 
never  have  I  seen  a  gayer  party  of  guests  enjoying 
them.  As  for  Kathryn,  she  was  the  happiest  creature 
one  could  imagine,  as  happy  as  a  bird,  one  might  say, 
until  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  she  and  the 
Englishman  had  a  disagreement  of  some  sort.  My 
wife  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
induce  her  to  elope  with  him  and  failed;  I  had  never, 
however,  placed  much  dependence  upon  her  feminine 
judgment,  and  did  not  do  so  now,  though  I  confess 
that  I  had  no  theory  of  my  own.  Kathryn  now  remained 
demurely  by  her  mother's  side,  while  Mr.  Bellhaven 
wandered  moodily  about  the  grounds  in  his  own  com- 
pany. In  my  efforts  to  show  my  sympathy  for  him, 
I  frequently  followed  him  in  these  lonely  walks.  Once, 


when  we  were  quite 
unobserved,  he  took  a 
piece  of  bread  from 
his  pocket  and  crum- 
bled it  upon  the  path 
for  me,  looking  some- 
what foolish  as  he  did 
so.  I  naturally  con- 
sidered this  a  proof  of 
personal  esteem,  but 
when  I  just  mentioned 
the  fact  to  my  wife 
she  put  her  head  on 

one  side  and  flirted  her  tail  in  a  most  scornful  manner, 
saying : 

"Well,  Robin  Redbreast,  you  are  as  stupid  as  an  owl 
and  as  blind  as  a  bat !"  And  that  was  actually  all  that 
I  could  get  out  of  her. 

One  evening  a  few  days  later,  I  happened  to  be  pic- 
nicking on  the  lawn,  when,  to  my  surprise,  Kathryn 
and  the  Englishman  appeared  together.  They  were 
walking  slowly  and  speaking  in  very  low  tones,  but  I 
heard  him  say : 

"Then  you  do 
forgive  me  and 
consent,  Kathryn, 
darling,  don't  you  ? 
It  is  really  the 
only  way,  since 
your  mother  will 
not  even  allow  me 
to  ask  her  con- 
sent." 

And  she  almost 
whispered : 

"Yes,  though  I 


feel  that  I  am  a  horrid  girl  not  to  listen  to  mamma." 
"You  shall  never  regret  it;  I  promise  you  that, 
dear,"  he  assured  her;  "and,"  there  was  a  quizzical 
gleam  in  his  eye,  which  she  could  not  see ;  "I  can  as- 
sure you  that  your  mother  will,  when  all  is  explained, 
forgive  us." 

I  could  not  quite  understand  all  this  talk,  and  when 
I  appealed  to  my  wife  for  enlightenment  she  merely 
ruffled  up  her  feathers  and  hinted  at  the  stupidity  of  all 
male  birds  until  I  flew  away  to  the  club  in  dignified, 
displeasure. 

I  happened  to  be  enjoying  a  particularly  fine  and 
juicy  worm  in  the  enclosure  in  front  of  Trinity  Church 
at  about  noon  on  the  day  following.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful day,  fine  even  for  St.  Augustine ;  the  scent  of  roses, 
jasmine  and  honeysuckle  filled  the  air;  the  sky  was 
of  a  soft,  deep  blue,  the  temperature  perfect — and  yet 
I  knew  that  in  the  North  at  that  moment  a  March 
blizzard  might  be  raging.  I  hopped  contentedly  about 
and  was  surprised  to  see  my  wife,  who  should  have 
been  busy  at  that  hour  with  her 
domestic  duties,  sitting 
upon  a  branch  and 
regarding  the 
entrance  to  the 
church  with  such 
intentness  that 
she  failed  to  see 
me.  At  that 
moment  the  door 
opened  and  out  of 
the  church  came 
Kathryn,  her 
mother's  friend, 
Mrs.  Brown- 
Stone,  and  the 


Englishman.  Kathryn  was  very  pale,  but  smiling,  and 
upon  Mr.  Bellhaven's  face  was  so  rapt  an  expression 
that  I  knew  at  once  something  very  important  had 
happened  and  decided  to  accompany  them  to  the  hotel 
to  find  out  what  it  was. 

Kathryn's  mother  happened  to  be  seated  in  the  beau- 
tiful little  summer  house  on  the  lawn,  with  a  novel, 
which  she  was  not  reading,  in  her  hand.  As  the  little 
party  approached,  she  rose  and  said  coldly : 

"Kathryn  Van  My  lions,  what  does  this  mean?  Did 
I  not  forbid  you  to  continue  the  acquaintance  with  this 
— this  gentleman,  who  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to 
give  any  account  of  himself  or  his  antecedents?" 

But  the  Englishman  only  smiled.  He  drew  Kathryn 
close  to  her  mother,  and  said :  "This  is  no  longer  Kath- 
ryn Van  Myllons,  dear  madam,  but  my  wife,  the 
Countess  of  Bellhaven.  We  were  married  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago." 


Kathryn's  mother  gasped,  and  Mrs.  Brown-Stone 
advanced,  saying : 

"Yes,  it  is  true,  Laura.  I  knew  him  in  England,  but 
when  he  arrived  he  swore  me  to  secrecy  as  he  was 
traveling  incognito  and  wished  to  win  Kathryn  on  his 
own  merits  entirely.  She  only  knew  the  truth  herself 
five  minutes  before  the  wedding.  And  when  you  have 
seen  his  beautiful  English  castle — " 

"Which,  however,  is  not  as  beautiful  as  the  Ponce 
de  Leon,"  the  Earl  interposed,  with  a  bow. 

"You  will  forgive  them,  I  know;  if  you  don't  do  it 
sooner,"  finished  Mrs.  Brown-Stone. 

"I — I  suppose  I  might  as  well  forgive  them  now," 
faltered  Kathryn's  mother.  And  then  all  the  ladies 
began  to  shed  tears  and  kiss  each  other,  and  my  wife 
would  not  tell  me  why  they  did  it. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  as  a  loyal  mem- 
ber to  carry  the  news 
to  the  club,  where 
I  enjoyed  a  dew 
cocktail  or  two. 
When  I  reached 
home  an  hour  or 
two  later,  my  wife 
was  preparing  to 
close  the  nest  and 
start  North  by 
easy  stages.  She 
was  so  busy  giv- 
ing directions  to 
the  little  Mrs. 
Sparrow,  who  acts 
as  caretaker  in  our 
absence,  that  she 
paid  no  heed  to  me. 
"Dear  me,  I 


don't  see  how  I  can 
make  up  my  mind  to 
leave  St.  Augustine  so 
soon,"  I  sighed. 

"Nobody  ever  wants 
to  leave  it,"  returned 
my  wife.  Then  she 
glanced  significantly 
at  the  sun.  "Time  cer- 
tainly does  fly  here," 
she  added. 

"That  was  quite  a 
pretty  little  romance, 
was  it  not?"  I  re- 
marked, to  prevent 
her  from  further  com- 
menting upon  the  fact 

that  I  was  late  for  luncheon.     But  her  only  reply  was : 
"Life  is  all  romance  at  the  Ponce  de  Leon." 
And  really  she  was  right ! 
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PONCE    DE  LE.ON        ST.  AUGUSTIXE.    Under   the 
management   of   MR.    ROHKRT 

MURRAY.    Opens  Tuesday,  January  12,  1904.    Closes  Tues- 
day, April  12,  1904. 

ALCAZAR         ST.    AUdrSTlXE.     Under   the    manage- 
ment of  MR.  JOS.   I'.  GRKAVKS.     Opens 

Wednesday,   Xovemher     25,   1903.      Closes    Saturday f    April 
30,  1904. 

ORMOND         ORMOXD-  OX  -TIIK-IIAI.il- AX.     Under 
the  management  of  MESSRS.  AXDERSON 
\   1'RR'l-;.     ()pen>   Monday,  January  I  1,  1904.     Closes  Mon- 
day, April  11,  190 1. 

ROYAL  POINCIANA  PAI.M  15EACII-OX-LAKK 
\VORT11.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  MR.  rill-:i)STKK.KY.  Opens  Thursday,  December 
17,  1903.  (.'loses  Saturday.  April  9,  19O».  After  Kehniary  1, 
1904,  the  Royal  I'oinciana  \vill  be  operated  on  both  the  Amer- 
can  and  European  plans. 

THE  BREAKERS     TAI.M  iu;Ac  n  HY-T11K-.3KA. 

1'iuler   the    iirma{?eiiient    °f    MR. 

I-Kl-:i)   STI-IKKY.   Opens  Monday,  February  1,1904.    Closes 
Saturday,   April  2,  I'.'Ot. 

THE   ROYAL  PALM         MIAMI.    Under  the  manage- 
ment  of  MR.    II.    \V.   MKR- 

R1I,I..     Opens  Monday,   January  11,   1904.     Closes    Monday. 
April  4,  1904. 

THE,  COLONIAL      XASSAf,  >..  I'.  C  Bahama  Islands). 
I'n.ler  the   management  of  MR.  11. 

K.   HEM  IS.    Opens   Thursday,     December    24,    1903. 
Saturday,  April  2,  1904. 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA        XAssAl',  X    l'.  ff?a- 

hama  Islands).      I'nder 

the  management  o£  MR.  H.  E.  BEMIS.    Announceiuent  will 
appear  later. 


Ormond-on-thc-Ha  I  if  a  x 
UNDER   THE   MANAGEMENT  OF 

MESSRS.  ANDERSON  &  PRICE 


Opens  Monday,  January  //, 
Closes  Monday,   April  //,  1904. 
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THE  AUTO  RACE  AT  ORMOND 

A  STORY  OF  TWO  PRIZES 

"So  you  are  going  to  Ormond  again  this  year?"  said 
Elinor.  "Let  me  see,  isn't  that  the  place  where  they 
had  the  auto  races  last  year?" 

"It  is,  and  we  are  going  back  to  enjoy  them  again 
this  year;  father  was  so  pleased  that  he  simply  re-en- 
gaged our  rooms  at  the  Ormond  Hotel  as  we  were  leav- 
ing, and  now  we  have  no  harrowing  anxiety  lest  we  fail 
to  coax  him  to  leave  the  comforts  of  home  this  winter 
— he  knows  that  at  Ormond  he  will  have  them  and  a 
quantity  of  amusements,  unattainable  elsewhere,  as 
well.  Oh,  those  races;  there  may  be  other  things  as 
exciting  as  an  auto  race,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
invented.  Do  I  drive  a  machine  ?  No,  I  don't.  Any- 
how, it  is  lots  more  fun  to  criticise  the  way  other  people 
do  it — after  it  is  all  over  and  you  know  the  result,  I 
mean." 

"Of  course,  it  is;  any  sensible  person  knows  that.  By 
the  way,  Helen  Stuart  was  at  the  Ormond  last  season ; 
she  wrote  to  Hilda,  saying  that  nobody  at  Ormond 
would  even  have  a  nightmare  while  the  races  were  on. 


They    were    so    crazy    over    the 
horseless  vehicles. 

"And  no  wonder;  the  course  is 
the  finest  in  the  country.    Think 
of  miles  and  miles  of  smooth,  hard 
sand,    the   sea   on   one    side   and 
villas  with  beautiful  grounds  or 
bits   of   tropical   scenery    on    the 
other.   Overhead  is  a  sky  like  that 
in    a    dream,    with    soft,  .  fleecy 
clouds  racing  you;  the  air  is  like 
a  tonic,  the  temperature  so  per- 
fect that  you  need  never  think  of 
it,  like  a  well-fitting  dress  or  a  hat 
which  suits  your  face  as  if  you  had 
been  born  in  it.     You  never  forget 
Ormond  when  once  you  have  visited  it.     Yes,  Helen 
was  there,  and  she  enjoyed  herself  as  much  as  if  she 
were  the  only  girl  in  the  place." 

"She  told  Hilda  that  there  were  a  number  of  nice 
men  at  Ormond.  She  said,  too,  that  she  was  learning 
to  drive  an  auto.  Did  she  succeed?" 

"Well,  at  least  she  could  always  secure  a  clear  track 
when  she  announced  her  intention  of  taking  Mr. 
Mitchell's  auto  out.  But  her  auto  gowns  were  dreams, 
and  she  used  to  go  out  almost  every  day  and  come  back 
with  the  color  of  a  wild  rose  and  the  air 
of  a  woman  who  had  had  her  own  way 
in  everything;  and  if  that  is  not  en- 
^  joyment,  I'd  like  to  know  what  is." 

"Small  wonder  that  Helen  loves 
^^^^^^^  Ormond." 

"No    wonder    at 
all.   Mr.  Mitchell 
had  a  big  rac- 
ing auto,  and 


he  used  to  say  that  the  twenty-mile  stretch  of  beach  at 
Ormond  was  the  best  auto  speedway  in  the  world,  and 
he  has  traveled  far  and  wide.  He  says  the  world's 
records  will  be  made  there  in  the  future,  because  the 
conditions  are  so  perfect.  I've  known  him  myself  to 
do  forty-three  miles  in  two  hours,  and  once  he  did 
thirty  miles  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  he  was  not 
trying  for  speed,  either.  That  was  sport,  if  you  like." 
"The  most  exhilarating  sport  in  the  world,  I  should 
think." 

"It  is  certainly  the  most  exhilarating  sport  I  have 
ever  tried.     Did  you  ever  read  Henley's  poem  on  auto- 
mobiling?    No !    Well,  one  verse  of  it  runs : 
"  'Speed  and  the  range  of  God's  skies, 
Distances,  changes,  surprises; 
Speed  and  the  hug  of  God's  winds 
And  the  play  of  God's  airs, 
Beautiful,  whimsical,  wonderful ; 
Clean,  fierce  and  clean, 
With  a  thrust  in  the  throat 
And  a  rush,  at  the  nostrils ; 
Keen,  with  a  far-away 

Taste  of  inhuman, 
Invisible  vasts, 
Where  the  stars 
of  the  morning 
Go  singing  to- 
gether.' 
"Isn't    that 
fine?      I    used 
often    to    think 
of  it  when  we 
swept    through 
the  air  on  the 
beach    at    Or- 
mond with  the 


rush  of  an  eagle." 
"It  is  fine,  and  I 
don't    wonder 
you  felt  it.  Did 
Helen   know 
Mr.  Mitchell 
before    she 
went  to  Or- 
mond?" 

"Yes,  but 
she  said  he 
seemed  like  the  or- 
dinary nice  fellow,  and  noth- 
ing more,  until  he  climbed  into  that  auto  in  front  of 
Hotel  Ormond  and  just  turned  something  or  other  and 
regulated  something  else  and  then  the  big  machine 
quivered  like  a  captive  balloon  and  was  off  with  him 
sitting  big,  calm  and  watchful  in  the  driver's  seat.  But 
she  did  not  fall  in  love  with  him  until  after  he  had  won 
the  race ;  she  told  me  that  herself." 
"As  for  him—" 
"Oh,  you  know 
Helen;  she  just 
looked  at  him 
once  or  twice 
and  he  asked 
her  to  marry 
him.  It  is  my 
opinion  that 
a  girl  like 
Helen  Stuart 
should  be 
compelled  by 
law  to  wear 
goggles. 
"Oh,  well, 
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she  wears  an  engagement  ring  now,  and 
that  ought  to  be  protection  enough  for 
any  ordinary  man." 

"Ye — es,  I  suppose  it  ought — I  hadn't 
thought  of  that.  Well,  the  day  after  she 
reached  Ormond  Mr.  Mitchell  invited  her 
to  go  out  in  his  auto ;  he  invited  me,  too, 
but  I  might  have  been  a  wax  figure  for  all 
that  I  counted  in  the  party.  Not  that  I 
cared,  for  Tom  saw  me  in  the  auto  as  we 
passed  him  in  one  of  the  bicycle  yachts 
(as  we  called  them  on  the  beach),  the  ones 
with  the  sails,  you  know.  We  had  quarreled  the  day 
before  and  as  I  was  in  the  wrong  I — " 

"Had  determined  never  to  forgive  him?     Of  course, 
you  had." 

"Yes,  but  he  was  so  humble  in  his  apologies  that 
afternoon  that  I  just  had  to  accept  them — and  him. 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  I  remember. 
Well,  after  she  had  watched 
him  for  a  while,  Helen 
said  she  had  never  in 
her  life  seen  any- 
thing as  ridicu- 
lously   easy 
as    driving 
an  auto  and 
she'd  like  to 
try  it  her- 
self. I  said 
that  if  she 
tried  it  I 
should 
get  out 


and  walk,  as 
otherwis  e 
I—" 

"Might  not 
be  able  to 
do     any 
walking 
for  some 
time." 

"Well,    yes, 
something    of 
that   kind.      But 

neither  of  them  heard  me.  He  was  too  busy  showing 
her  which  lever  or  crank  or  wheel  to  turn  when  she 
took  hold.  As  she  did  so,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  hoped 
at  least  that  people  would  think  me  what  my  old  nurse 
used  to  call  'a  beautiful  corpse.' 
"Well,  and  what  happened?" 

"Oh,  Helen  said  herself  that  she  believed  that  auto 
had  previously  belonged  to  a  circus,  for  it  commenced 
to  run  around  in  a  circle  the  moment  Mr.  Mitchell  let 

go-" 

"Like  a  cat  chasing  her  own  tail,  eh?" 
"Yes,  something  like  that.     It  reared,  it  bucked,  it 
stood  on  its  hind  legs,  it  spun  around  on  one  wheel, 
then  suddenly  it  righted  itself.    I  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  Mr.  Mitchell  once  more  at  the  helm,  while 
Helen  arranged  her  hood.      She  said  that  she 
had  always  known  that  she  could  drive  an 
auto  if  she  tried." 
"And  what  did  Mr.  Mitchell  say?" 
"Oh,  he  gasped,  looked  at  her  once  or  twice 
and  said : 

"Yes,  oh,  yes;  she  would  make  a  famous 
chauffeur." 

"Oh,  my  gracious,  but — " 


"Didn't  I  tell  you  he  fell  in  love 
with  her  when  they  were  intro- 
duced? Mr.  Swayne,  who  also  had 
an  auto  out  that  morning,  told  Mr. 
Mitchell  at  dinner  that  he  had  never 
known  before  that  he  owned  a  trick  machine.  But. 
Helen  calmly  said  that  now  she  had  learned  to  drive 
she  meant  to  make  her  father  give  her  an  auto.  Mr. 
Swayne  told  me  afterwards  on  the  veranda  that  he  had 
better  give  her  a  repair  shop  at  the  same  time.  But 
then  Helen  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  Mr. 
Swayne." 

"What  did  Mr.  Mitchell  call  his  auto?" 
"  'The  Blue  Devil,'  but  Helen  made  him  change  it  to 
'The  Viking';  she  said  it  was  more  descriptive.     Peo- 
ple who  saw  her  drive  it  a  day  or  two  later  said  that 
'The  Comet'  would  be  more  suitable  than  either.     But 

they    did    not    say 
that  to  Helen." 
"Of  course,  they 
didn't.     But  do 
you    mean    to 
say    that    Mr. 
Mitchell 
allowed  her  to 
drive  the  ma- 
chine again? 
After—" 
"He    did. 
Once  she  nearly 
took  him  up  a 
tree ;    once   she 
dumped     him 
and    herself    in 
the  sand,  and — " 
"Well,   didn't 


that  cool  her  enthusiasm  ?" 
"No,  it  did  not ;  once  an 
automobilist,   always  an 
automobilist.    She  merely 
said  that  horses  often  ran 
away,  and  why  not  autos?" 
"Oh,  my  goodness!-     Isn't 
Helen  fine?" 

"Mr.  Mitchell  said  she  was 
the  most  womanly  creature 
he  ever  knew.  I — I  don't 
know  just  what  he  meant.  It 
was  just  after  he  had  been 
dumped  in  the  sand  and  probably  he 
didn't  know  himself.  Mr.  Swayne  said  some  things 
not  nearly  as  complimentary.  Helen  only  smiled  when 
she  heard  them;  she  said  that  he  was  merely  envious 
because  she  had 
learned  to 
manage  a 
machine  so 
readily.  Oh, 
I  don't  won- 
der that  she 
enjoyed  it. 
That  beach  is 
a  beautiful 
sight  when  a 
number  of 
autos,  bicycles 
and  chairs  are 
out.  The  sand 
is  so  white,  the 
sea  so  deeply, 
sp  le  n  didly 


colored,  now 
green,    now 
blue,  the  sun- 
shine so  soft 
and  warm. 
It   always 
makes    me 
think     of     a 
French  picture, 
all  the  colors  of 
sea  and  sky  and 
toilets  are  so  won- 
derfully brought  out  in  that  atmosphere." 

"Yes,  they  say  that  more  and  more  people  every  year 
go  to  Ormond  just  to  see  that  beach.  I  am  told  there 
is  nothing  like  it  in  America." 

"Yes,  people  come  to  see  and  remain  to  enjoy.  Not 
only  is  the  beach  a  constant  source  of  delight,  but  a 
varied  program  of  amusements  is  provided  at  Ormond. 
Amateur  photographers  make  it  a  Mecca,  artists  call  it 
an  up-to-date  paradise ;  there  is  dancing,  cycling,  yacht- 
ing, bathing,  driving  and  all  sorts  of  excursions  to  be 

made." 

"Isn't  the  Tomoka 
River  one  delightful? 
I  have  heard — " 

"It  is  a  thing  to  be 
remembered.  A  pleas- 
ant   party    is    always 
easily  made  up  if  one 
so  desires,  or  you  may 
go  alone  if  you  like. 
Gay    little    launches 
leave  the  hotel  for 
the  head  of  naviga- 
tion,    making     the 


round  trip  in 
half  a  day.  It 
can  also  be 
made  in  sail 
o  r    rowboat, 
if  you  prefer, 
or   you   may 
meet  the  tally- 
ho  at  Tomoka 
Cabin,    eat    an 
excellent    lunch- 
eon   with  the  ap 
petite     Florida 
ways  provides  and 
then    drive    back    to    the 

hotel  over  one  of  the  most  picturesque  roads  in  the 
State.     I  fell  in  love  with  Tom  on  that  road." 

"From  what  I  have  heard,  Florida  must  abound  in 
picturesque  roads." 

"It  does,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  beautiful  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ormond.  One  passes  along  shady 
avenues  of  huge  trees,  garlanded  with  gray  moss,  until 
they  have  almost  a  ghostly  air,  or  through  tropical 
jungles  in  which  brilliant  flowers  glow  and  over  which 
tall,  stately  palms  wave  gracefully  protecting  arms. 
Delicious  odors  come  to  you,  beautiful  vistas  open 
before  you,  and  here  and  there  glimpses  of  white 
sand  and  tossing  waves  remind  you  of  the  nearness 
of  the  ocean. 

Helen  used  to  call  Ormond  'Paradise  up-to-date.'  " 

,\  "Helen  always  had  a  happy  knack  of  describing 
things  in  a  few  words.     Do  you  remember — " 
"Oh,  yes.    Then  there  is  an  excellent  nine- 
hole  golf  course  at  Ormond,  with  the 
nicest     little     darkies    for    caddies. 
They   make   golf   so   much   more 


interesting   by   their   ardent 
interest  in  your  efforts,  and 
most  of  them  are  able  to  give 
even   a   good   player   advice    well 
worth  the  taking." 

"But  does  any  one  ever  take  it?  I  thought  that  golf- 
ers were  usually  as  sure  of  their  own  ability  as  is  an  old 
gentleman  of  his  to  forecast  the  weather  or  a  woman 
of  her  own  taste  in  millinery." 

"I  have  taken  it  myself,  but  then  I  am  not  a  cham- 
pion, merely  a  fair  player.  Where  was  I?  Oh,  I  re- 
member :  Then  the  bathing  is  excellent  and  a  ride  on 
the  beach  in  one  of  the  bicycle  chairs  is  a  most  exhila- 
rating pastime,  for  it  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
wings.  Then  there  are  various  points  of  interest,  in- 
cluding the  orange  groves,  to  visit  in  the  vicinity,  as 
well  as  wide,  shady  verandas  to  lounge  upon  and  beau- 
tiful walks  in  the  hotel  grounds.  The  society,  too,  is 
delightful;  I've  met  some  of  the  most  delightful  people 
I  ever  knew  and  not  a  few  celebrities  at  Ormond.  And 
father  and  mother  find  as  much  to  enjoy  there  as  I  do, 
for  amusements  are  provided  for  everybody." 

"I  knew  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  amusements 
because  Helen's  letters  were  so  enthusiastic,  and  Helen 
is  as  hungry  for  amusement  as  an  ostrich." 

"There  are,  and  in  that  won- 
derful climate  you  feel  so 
strong  and  blithe  that 
you  can  enjoy  them 
all.     As  for  Helen, 
she  never  seemed 
tired  and  I  never 
knew  her  to  refuse 
to  go  anywhere." 
"But  about  the 
auto;  did  she — " 


"Rest  on  her  laurels? 
No,  she  did  not;  she 
sought  fresh  ones.  She 
even  declared  that  she 
would  like  to  enter  the 
races,  but  even  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  deaf  to  that 
hint,  for  his  heart  was 
set  on  winning  the  cup. 
She  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  auto  and 
would  sit  on  the  veranda 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  while  the 

tropical  moonlight  bathed  them  in  its  radiance  and  talk 

about  electricity  and  gasoline  and  compare  different 

machines  as  if — well,  as  if  it  was  all  poetry.     I  never 

saw  anything  like  it.     And  when  the  time  for  the  races 

drew  near  and  new  machines  were  coming  in — " 

"Those  races  must  have  been  splendid.     Helen  has 

invited  me  to  go — " 

"They  were;  there  was  something  Titantic  about 

them.      Some    stunning 

machines  were  entered, 

and  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 

loved  his  own  like  a 

brother,   was  deter- 
mined to  come  out 

victor,    and    Helen 

had     twenty-five 

good  and  sufficient 

reasons    to    prove 

that  he  could  not  be 

anything  else.    But 

then    several    others 

were  just  as  confident. 
"And  did—" 


"I'll  tell  you.  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  entered 
his  big  racing  machine 
for  the  race,  which  had 
drawn  fine  machines  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  was  determined  not  only  to  win,  but  to 
lower  previous  records.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
before  the  race  'The  Viking'  was  in  splendid  trim,  and 
perhaps  to  work  off  his  nervousness  he  invited  Helen 
to  take  a  trial  spin.  It  was  a  perfect  day,  with  a  breeze 
which  made  you  feel  as  if  you  had  wings,  and  as  Helen 
was  wearing  a  new  gown  which  would  awaken  envy  in 
the  heart  of  a  saint  she  was  as  happy  as  a  bride.  They 
were  making  splendid  time  and  had  reached  Seabreeze 
and  turned  their  faces  towards  the  hotel  and  luncheon 
when  Helen's  veil  blew  away  and  went  racing  over  the 
sands  on  its  own  account.  Of  course,  she  said  that  'it 
did  not  matter  at  all'  and  all  that,  but — " 

"Mr.  Mitchell  knows  enough  of  girls  to  be  able  to 
disentangle    what 
they  say  from  what 
they  mean." 

"He  does, 
and  insisted 
upon  stop- 
ping for  it. 
Ashe  stooped 
for  it  a  puff 
of  wind  car- 
ried it  out  of 
his  reach, 
and  as  he 
pursued  it — 
Well,  Helen 
herself  says 


she  doesn't  know  why  she  did  it,  but  she  yielded  to  a 
sudden  impulse  and  started  the  machine.  She  says  she 
only  meant  to  go  a  few  rods  just  to  show  Mr.  Mitchell 
how  •well  she  could  manage  it  alone,  but  something — 
perhaps  it  was  his  warning  shout  and  the  fact  that  he 
ran  towards  her,  waving  her  veil  and  showing  his  alarm 
— made  her  lose  her  head,  and  she  forgot  what  he  had 
told  her  to  do  in  order  to  stop  it.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
shouting  directions,  but  the  machine  had  gained  so 
much  speed  that  she  was  already  out  of  earshot  when 
she  saw  the  Van  Deventers  coming  towards  her  in 
their  small  machine.  Now  Helen  knew  that  Tom  never 
allows  Myra  to  touch  the  machine  without  him  at  her 
elbow,  and  she  would  not  let  them  know  that  she  was 
in  trouble,  but  just  raced  past  them  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile,  though  she  confesses  that  her  heart  was  going 
faster  than  the  auto.  Somewhere  a  mile  or  two  behind 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  sprinting  over  the  sand,  doubtless 
thinking  a  few  things  which  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  say  over  a  telephone.  The  harder  Helen  tried  to 
stop  that  machine  the  faster  it  went,  until  the  land- 
marks began  to  blend  together 
and  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  that  beach  ex- 
tended half-way 
around  the  world 
and  she  was  the 
only  person  on  it. 
Then  suddenly 
another  big  racing 
machine,  Mr. 
Swayne's,  it  was, 
loomed  up,  gave 
her  a  wide  berth 
and  passed.  Helen 
said  she  could  not 
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ask  aid  from  a  man  like 
him;  she  knew  that 
something  had  to  hap- 
pen some  time  and  she 
just  shut  her  eyes  and 
waited  for  it  to  happen, 
while  she  kept  on,  at 
intervals  remembering 
something  to  try  to  lift 
or  turn  or  screw  or  un- 
screw. And  she  said 
she  thought  it  was  hor- 
rid of  Mr.  Mitchell  not 
to  manage  somehow  to 
find  out  a  way  to  catch  up 
with  her."  

"Well,  didn't  he?" 

"Ye — es,  but  not  until  something  or  other,  Helen 
didn't  know  what,  had  given  way  and  as  it  stopped  sud- 
denly and  Helen  couldn't  do  the  same,  she  went  out 
into  the  sand  and  lay  there  half  stunned,  but  unhurt, 
while  Mr.  Swayne's  machine  with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  it 
raced  up.  She  says  she  doesn't  know  how  she  did  it, 
but  she  got  up  alone  and  said :  'Don't  apologize,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  have  prevented  this 
if  you  could.'  " 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  isn't  Helen  fine?  But  what  did 
Mr.  Mitchell  say?" 

"Helen  didn't'tell  me — but,  really,  I  don't  know  what 
was  left  to  say.  At  any  rate,  in  eloquent  silence,  Mr. 
Swayne  took  her  back  to  the  hotel.  She  went  in  by  the 
back  way  and  slipped  up  to  her  room  unnoticed  and 
cried  for  an  hour;  by  that  time  she  began  to  feel  better, 
and,  anyhow,  she  thought  Mr.  Mitchell  should  not  have 
gotten  out  and  left  her  alone  in  a  machine  which  was 
so  easy  to  start  and  so  difficult  to  stop.  After  a  while 


Myra  Van  Deventer  came  up,  and  though  at  first  Helen 
wouldn't  let  her  in,  she  did  so  at  last,  and  Myra  was  so 
sympathetic  that  it  began  to  seem  as  if  it  was  all  Mr. 
Mitchell's  fault,  after  all.  Myra  said  that  he  was  at 
work  at  the  machine  with  his  machinist  and  she  knew 
they  would  have  it  in  good  order  in  time  for  the  race 
to-morrow,  and  didn't  Helen  think  that  a  cup  of  tea 
would  do  her  good?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  they  got  the  machine  mended 
up,  so — " 

"They  did,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  get  much  rest 
that  day  or  much  sleep  that  night,  and  Helen  thought 
he  was  a  little  bit  cool  in  the  morning.  At  first  she 
thought  she  would  not  go  to  the  race  at  all,  but  her 
new  gown  was  so  dear  and  Myra  said  people  might 
talk  if  she  did  not  go,  so  she  went  with  the  Van  Deven- 
ters.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  she  could  hear  her 
heart  beat  when  'The  Viking'  came  down  the  beach, 
leading.  It  was  a  close  race,  and  when  Mr.  Mitchell 
won  he  broke  the  world's  record,  and  the  other  auto- 
mobilists  cheered  until  they  were  hoarse.  The  day 
was  perfect  and  everything  was  just 
right  for  a  race,  and  I  fancy  that 
people  who  saw  it  will  not 
soon  forget  it." 

'I   am   sure   that   Helen 
never   will,    though    she 
cried    a    little    without 
knowing  it.     She  told 
Hilda  as  much." 

"She  told  me  the 
same  thing.  Well,  Mr. 
Mitchell  did  not  come 
over  at  once  to  speak 
to  her,  but  when  he 
did  come,  he  saw  that 


she  was  wearing 
a  tiny  scrap  of 
his  racing  colors 
in  her  dress.  He 
did  not  say  a 
word,  and  Helen 
said  it  was  not 
necessary,  but  a 
little  later  he  laid 
the  cup  he  had 
won  at  her  feet, 
and  said,  simply: 

"  'Of    course,    I 
go   with    it.'      And 
between  a  smile  and 
a  tear,  Helen  replied: 
'Well,    if    you    include 
the  dear  old  'Viking,'  I  will  take  the  lot.'  " 

"And  he  never  even  made  her  promise  not  to  elope 
with  the  auto?" 

"He  never  did,  but  Helen  told  him  herself  that  she 
thought  every  woman  should  know  how  to  drive  an 
automobile — and  then  have  some  one  else  to  do  it  for 
her." 

"How  sensible  Helen  always  is !  Did  Mr.  Mitchell — ?" 

"He  told  her  that  she  was  right,  as  usual,  and  now  he 
could  always  do  the  driving  while  she  sat  beside  him 
and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  her  advice." 

"H'm,  I  believe  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Mitchell  once 
thought  of  taking  up  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  pro- 
fession." 

"Did  he?  Then,  Helen  said  she  was  so  glad  that  she 
had  discovered  yesterday  that  something  was  wrong 
with  his  machine.  Otherwise  he  might  never  have 
won  the  race." 

"Oh,  my  goodness !     What  did  he — " 


"Say?  Nothing, 
dear.  He  is  madly 
in  love  with 
Helen,  you  know. 
"Evidently.  But 
what  did  other 
people  say?" 

"Very    little    to 
Helen,    I   believe. 
You  see,  their  en- 
gagement   was    an- 
nounced on  the  spot." 
"Oh,  I  see.  Of  course,  I  heard  a  great  deal  of   this 
from  Helen,  but  not  quite  all." 

"Of  course  not.  So  that  very  day  Mr.  Mitchell  in- 
duced Helen  to  set  the  date  of  their  wedding,  and  she 
decided  to  be  married  under  a  canopy  of  his  racing 
colors  and  give  her  bridesmaids  lace  pins  representing 
the  'Viking.'  " 

"And  so  she  did.    By  the  way,  when  did  you  say  the 
1904  races  are  to  take  place?  Helen  has  asked  me  to — " 
"Between  January  25th  and  February  6th.   The  East 
Coast   Auto   Association   has    secured    the    sanc- 
tion of  the  American  Auto  Association  and  ar- 
ranged a  program  which  will  draw  auto-lovers 
from  the  civilized  world.   A  number  of  records, 
including  the  motor  cycle  world's  mile  record, 
were   broken  last  year,   and   this   year   still 
greater  things  are  predicted  under  the  ideal 
conditions  of  the  Ormond  course,  so  if  you  love 
the  sport  you  had  better  come  with  us  to  see 
— Oh,  you  are  going  with  Helen  and  Mr. 
Mitchell !     How  very  nice." 
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PONCE    DE   LE.ON         ST.   AUGUSTINE.     Under    the 
management  of   MK.    ROBERT 

MURRAY.   Opens  Tuesday,  January  12,  1904.    Closes  Tues- 
day, April  12,  1901. 

ALCAZAR         ST.    ATOrSTINK.     Under    the    manage- 
ment of  Mil.  JOS.  P.  GREAVES.     Opens 

Wednesday,   November     25,    1903.      ("oses    Saturday,    April 
30,  1904. 

ORMOND         ORMOXD     OX    THE HALIFAX.     Under 
the  management  of  MKSSKS.  ANDERSON 
\-  PRICE.     Opens   Monday,  January  1  1,  1904.     Closes  Mon- 
day, April  11,  190t. 

ROYAL  POINCIANA  PAI.M  BEACH-ON- LAKE- 
WORTH.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  MR.  FRED  STERRY.  Opens  Thursday,  December 
17,  1903.  Closes  Saturday,  April  9,  1904.  After  February  1, 
1904,  the  Royal  Poinciaua  will  be  operated  on  both  the  Amer- 
can  and  European  plans. 

THE  BREAKERS      I'AT.M  BEACH-BY  THK  SKA. 

Under   the    management    of    MR. 

FRED  STERRY.  Opens  Monday',  February  1,  1  !>01.    Closes 
Saturday,  April  2,  1901. 

THE   ROYAL  PALM         MIAMI.    Under  the  manage- 
ment  of  MR.    II.    W.   MER- 

RII.T,.    Opens  Monday,   January  11,   1904.    Closes    Monday, 
April  4,  1904. 

THE.  COLONIAL      NASSAU,  X.  P.  (Bahama  Islands). 
Under  the  management  of  MR.  II. 

E.  BEMIS.    Opens  Thursday,     December    24,   1903.      Closes 
Saturday,  April  2,  190  I. 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA        NASSAU,  N.  P.  (Ba- 
hama Islands  i.      Under 

the  management  of  MR.  II.  K.   BEMIS.    Announcement  will 
appear  later. 
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A  COMEDY  OF  THE   AMERICAN    RIVIERA 

A  STORY  OF  WINTER  BATHING  AT  THE  BREAKERS 

The  Stockton-Waller  wedding  would  have  been  de- 
layed until  June  had  not  some  one  suggested  that  there 
was  bathing  all  the  year  at  Palm  Beach,  so  the  date 
was  set  for  February,  and  two  families  heaved  a  long 
sigh  of  relief.  Ted  and  Elizabeth  met  at  the  seashore 
and  there  conducted  a  somewhat  stormy  courtship,  and 
Elizabeth  said  that  she  would  not  spend  her  honey- 
moon anywhere  where  she  could  not  go  into  the  surf 
every  day. 

At  last  the  dressmaker  had  sent  home  the  final  gown, 
the  agony  of  sending  out  invitations  and  selecting 
bridesmaids  was  over  and  the  ceremony  was  safely 
past.  Ted  said  he'd  have  become  a  raving  maniac  if 
he  had  had  that  license  and  the  ring  on  his  mind  one 
day  longer.  And  now  they  were  speeding  South  in  a 
Pullman,  trying  to  throw  the  white  ribbon  bows  and 
rice  out  of  the  windows  without  attracting  attention. 

Elizabeth  had  determined  that  no  one  should  even 
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suspect  that  they  were  newly  married,  so  she  ordered 
Ted  into  the  smoking-room  at  decent  intervals  and  Ted 
went  with  as  complete  obedience  as  if  he  had  been  mar- 
ried years  instead  of  hours.  Before  the  train  reached 
Jacksonville  Ted  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
Englishman,  who  was  making  his  first  tour  of  "the 
States,"  and  finding  much  which  he  could  have  im- 
proved, had  he  been  consulted. 

"Aw,  your  bloomin'  winters  are  too  deuced  cold,"  he 
assured  Ted;  "fancy,  now,  finding  ice  in  your  water 
jug  when  you  wake  in  the  morning." 

"But  that  doesn't  often  happen,"  returned  Ted, 
smiling. 

"It  happened  to  me  in  the  bloomin'  North," 
retorted  the  Englishman.  "I've  been  every- 
where, you  know,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  Now  I'm  on 
my  way  South  to  see  what  they  call  'the 
American  Riviera'  before  I  go  home  to 
get  warm." 

"And,  then,  I  suppose  you  will  write  a 
f  book?"  suggested  Ted. 

"Aw,    now,    how    deuced    clever    you 
Americans  are.      I  guess,  as  you  would 
say,    I    will    do    something    in    that    line. 
But,   really,   now   I   cawn't   say   much   in 


favor  of  your  horrid,  beastly  climate. 
-  Ted  smiled.      "But  you  will  find 
spring  waiting  for  you  down  here ; 
the  roses  will  be  in  bloom  and  the 
thermometer  will  be  in  its  gentlest 
mood  all  along  the  East  Coast, 
while  Palm  Beach  will  remind  you 
of  Nice  and  Mentone." 

"Really,  now,  you  Americans  are  very — ah — hopeful 
people.  Florida  is  in  the  same  country  with  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  isn't  it?  I 
came  over  here  with  my  mind  quite  open  for  impres- 
sions, y'  know,  but  I  really  cawn't  expect  to  find  a  new 
Riviera  here,  I  really  cawn't." 

"Perhaps  he  is  right,"  said  Elizabeth,  anxiously, 
when  this  conversation  was  duly  reported  to  her.  "Ted, 
if  we  can't  go  in  bathing  at  Palm  Beach,  I'll  have  a 
divorce  and  not  remarry  you  until  June." 

"The  train  reached  Palm  Beach  at  dusk  and  Elizabeth 
looked  out  of  her-window  at  the  Breakers  to  see  the 


waves  softly  rolling  on  the  beach  below.  "Oh,  how 
can  I  wait  until  morning  to  see  it  all?"  she  thought, 
and  could  not  resist  a  peep  at  her  prettiest  bathing 
suit. . 

It  seemed  to  Elizabeth  that  she  had  never  seen  any- 
thing as  wonderful  as  the  beach  when  she  stepped  out 
of  the  Casino  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  There 
lay  the  ocean,  not  the  shifting,  uncertain-hued  body  of 


water  she  had  known  of  old;  but  the  ocean  colored  a 
blue  so  deep,  so  vivid  by  the  Gulf  Stream  that  she 
caught  her  breath  in  wonder. 

"I  am  glad  that  I  didn't  make  Ted  wait  until  June," 
she  thought,  "besides,  he  really  wouldn't  do  it,  any- 
how, and  then,  Mabel  is  to  be  married  in  June,  and  I 
always  meant  to  be  married  before  Mabel."  She  had 
told  Ted  on  no  account  to  wait  for  her,  but  she  was  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  that  he  was  already  in  the 
surf.  "Somehow  the  dear  fellow  never  seems  to  learn 
that  the  more  decidedly  you  say  a  thing  the  less  you 
mean  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  stepped  daintily 
down  the  beach. 

"Oh,  Ted,  you  would  think  it  was  June  if  the  cal- 


endar  didn't  insist  on  February, 
wouldn't  you?  Hereafter  we  will 
know  this  as  the  year  with  two 
Junes,  will  we  not?" 

"Shouldn't     wonder,"     returned 
Ted.     "Elizabeth,  I  met  the  Eng- 
lishman to-day,  and  he  said  that 
he  found  this  really  quite  like  the 
Riviera,    'but    it    cawn't    last,    my 
deah   fellow;    it  really  cawn't,   y' 
know.'  "     He  imitated  the  accent  of 
the  Englishman  so  perfectly  that  both 
of  them  laughed.     Then  together  they 
swam  out,  rejoicing  in  the  soft  warmth  of 
air  and  wave. 

As  they  came  gaily  back  they  heard  a  voice :  "Yes, 
really  it  is  decent  enough  here,  y'  know ;  but  it  cawn't 
last,  it  really  cawn't.  Why,  in  Boston,  I  found  ice  in 
my  water  jug,  y'  know." 

Ted  and  Elizabeth  raced  each  other  to  the  shore  and 
landed,  breathless  from  laughter.  And  there  they  sat, 
like  two  children  in  the  sand,  until  some  one  glanced 
suspiciously  at  them.  Then :  "Oh,  Ted,  they  suspect 


us,"  gasped  Elizabeth ;  "say  something,  as  if  we  had 
been  married  for  years — quick !" 

And  the  only  thing  Ted  could  think  of  was: 
" W — what  was  the  date  of  our  wedding,  my  dear ;  it  is 
so  long  ago  that  I  forget." 

"Oh,  Ted,  how  stupid — as  if  anybody  ever  forgot  the 
date  of  his  wedding  day.  I  do  believe  they  are  laugh- 
ing at  us  now.!' 

"No,  they  are  not,"  Ted  retorted.    "Listen." 

"The  finest  shells  I  ever  saw,"  the  lady  was  saying. 

Elizabeth  tossed  her  head.  "I  hate  to  see  people  so 
absorbed  in  themselves,"  she  said. 

Presently  she  looked  sharply  at  Ted.     "You  seem 
amused  at  something;  what  is  it?"     But  the  face  Ted 
turned  towards  her  contained  no  hint  of  laughter;  he 
had   learned   something   in   the   six 
months   of    their    engagement. 
"That  is  Joe  Jefferson's  cot- 
tage over  yonder,"  he  told 
her. 

"That  explains  it,"  Eliza- 
beth laughed.     "I  heard  a      Jj 
stout  lady  telling  the  man 
who  was  taking  her  out  in 
her  bicycle  chair  that  she 


wanted  to  see  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  I  thought  she 
would  ask  for  Marie  Antoinette  next." 

"She  could  easily  see  Rip  if  she  remained  long 
enough.  I  met  a  fellow  this  morning  who  told  me  that 
when  Jefferson  is  not  fishing  he  is  out  in  his  bicycle 
chair.  Say,  Bess,  he  says  the  fishing  here  is  splendid ; 
I  suppose  it  would  look  more  as  if  we  were  old  married 
people  if  I  were  to  go  out  fishing  some  day,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"Of  course  it  would;  I  shall  insist  upon  your  going, 
often.  But  I  wish  one  thing — I  wish  you  would  re- 
member that  my  name  is  Elizabeth — not  Bess."  And 
rising  with  great  dignity  she  stepped  into  the  water, 
followed  by  a  young  man,  who  hastily  smothered  a 
smile. 

Everybody  noticed  that  Elizabeth's  letters  home 
were  more  enthusiastic  than  Ted's.  "Can  it  be  that 
dear  Edward  has  already  found  that  he  is  mistaken?" 
his  mother  said.  But  Ted's  sister  merely  laughed. 
"Oh,  mamma,  you  are  thinking  still  of 
Mary  Stiles;  you  and  Ted  never  did 
happen  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
girl." 

Elizabeth   made   a   number  of  ac- 
quaintances.    "It  looks  as  if 
you    were    just    married 
if  you  don't,"  she  said. 

And    she    quite    ig- 
nored Ted's  remark 
to  the  effect  that 
"there   is   no   real 
disgrace  in  being 
newly  married." 

Among  others 
she  met  a  charm- 
ing girl  from  one 


of  the  upper  Middle  States.  And  after  Miss  Morton 
and  Sir  George  Waring,  the  Englishman  of  the  train, 
became  acquainted  it  was  one  of  Ted's  greatest  joys  to 
bring  up  the  question  of  the  climate  of  America  and 
listen  to  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

"I  waked  one  morning  in  Boston  to  find  ice  in  my 
water  jug,  y' know," Sir  George  would  declare;  "beastly 
climate,  this  America." 

"Here  the  palm  and  the  hibiscus  bloom  all  winter 
long,"  returned  Miss  Morton. 

"I  nearly  froze  in  Chicago,  don't  you  know,"  pro- 
tested Sir  George. 

"In  Palm  Beach  we  have  roses  in  January  and  can 
bathe  in  the  surf  365  days  a  year,"  smiled  Miss  Morton. 

"I  thought  I  should  have  lost  my  life  in  the  blizzard 
in  New  York,"  continued  the  Englishman. 

"But  you  could  reach  Palm  Beach  in  thirty-five 
hours,"  retorted  the  girl. 


"The  thermometer  was  ten  above  one  day  in  Phila- 
delphia," sighed  Sir  George. 

"Here  the  temperature  ranges  from  that  of  April  to 
that  of  June ;  never  lower,"  observed  Miss  Morton. 
"But  it  is  so  bloomin'  far  to  come,"  lamented  he. 
"But  the  train  service  is  so  good,"  supplemented  she. 
"They  have  such  terrible  falls  of  snow  in  the  North," 
wailed  Sir  George. 

"But  pineapples,  demanding  eighteen  months  of 
warm  weather  to  mature,  grow  here,"  laughed  his  op- 
ponent. 

"Their  winds  chilled  the  marrow  in  my  bones;  I 
cawn't  stand  such  weather." 

"Remain  on  the  East  Coast  until  May  and  have  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise." 

"You  Americans  are  so  hard-headed, 
y'  know." 

"You  English  are  so  difficult 
to  convince.  Don't  you  like 
Palm  Beach?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  this  weather 
cawn't  last,  y'  know.  In  the 
North — Oh,  come,  now,  you  are 
chaffing  me." 

"This  is  the  regular  winter  of 
Palm  Beach ;  stay  and  find  that 
I  am  not  chaffing  you." 

And,  although-  he  doubted, 
Sir  George  remained. 

"He  is  a  good  fellow,  if  he  is 
a  bit  hard-headed,"  remarked 
Ted,  after  one  of  these  pas- 
sages-at-arms. 

"He  and  Miss  Morton  would 
make    a    handsome    couple," 
„     replied   Elizabeth,   somewhat 
between  the 
Poinciana 
Breaker/ 


irrelevantly.  "Ted,  what  on 
earth  made  you  speak  of  our 
sixth  anniversary?  I  told  Miss 
Morton  yesterday  that  we  had 
been  married  two  years." 

*  "I — hadn't  you  better  tell  me 
before  you  tell  any  one  else  just 
how  long  we  have  been  mar- 
ried?" < 

It  was  high  noon  and  they 
sat  on  the  veranda  at  the 
Breakers,  sipping  lemonade, 
after  their  morning  swim,  and 
^listening  to  the  orchestra. 
Elizabeth  tossed  her  head. 

"You  might  have  known  that 
I  wouldn't  tell  her  six  years," 
she     retorted.      A  ,  silence,     in 
•   which    Elizabeth    remembered 

that  a  German  lieutenant  had  once  told  her  that  the 
man  who  married  her  "would  be  so  happy  as  an  angel," 
followed  this  speech. 

"There,  I  told  you  they  were  just  married,"  said  a 
feminine  voice  behind  them ;  "they  have  quarreled  and 
she  looks  ready  to  cry." 

Elizabeth  glanced  at  Ted;  his  eyes  were  dancing — 
actually  he  did  not  seem  to  care.  She  turned  and 
glanced  at  the.  girl  from  whom  the  remark  had  pro- 
ceeded— she  was  looking  at  a  young  couple  sitting  at 
the  table  opposite. 

"They  never  suspect  us,"  she  thought;  "perhaps  if 
Ted  were  a  wee  bit  more  attentive  they — anyhow,  I 
didn't  mean  that  he  was  never  to  look  at  me.  But  I'd 
die  before  I'd  tell  him  so,"  she  finished. 

"If  we  are  going  out  for  a  ride  in  our  wheel  chairs 
it  is  time  that  we  started,"  she  said  majestically. 


Down  the  avenue  of  palm,  oleander,  pine  and  hibis- 
cus they  rode.  It  was  a  scene  so  gay,  so  bright,  so 
beautiful  that  even  Sir  George  confessed  its  charm.  A 
procession  swept  to  and  fro  in  bicycle  chairs  from  the 
Breakers  on  the  ocean  to  the  Royal  Poinciana  on  Lake 
Worth,  an  unending  kaleidoscopic  array  of  color  and 
life.  A  soft  wind  stirred  the  pines  and  the  pink  and 
white  blossoms  of  the  oleanders  and  the  scarlet  ones 
of  the  hibiscus  swayed  lightly  to  and  fro.  The  rush 
through  the  air  was  so  exhilarating  that  Elizabeth  for- 
got that  she  was  sure  Ted  did  not  really  love  her  as 
much  as  he  should  and  her  eyes  danced  and  her  color 
mounted  with  the  delight  of  it  all. 

"How  much  human  happiness  depends  upon  cli- 
mate," Ted  said,  as  they  turned  to  go  back  to  the 
Breakers.  "No  wonder  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  placed 
in  a  semi-tropical  climate."  He  half  closed  his  eyes 
and  threw  back  his  head  to  watch  a  long,  slender  cloud 
trail  slowly  across  the  rich  blue  sky,  against  which  the 
palm  trees  were  softly  silhouetted. 


Idl 


Irx9     tke   April    Kourj 


"Bess,  I  believe  I  should 
like  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe !" 
Elizabeth  lifted  her  chin, 
always  a  danger  signal  with 
her.  "If  you  are  so  fond  of 
solitude,  don't  let  me  inter- 
fere," she  said,  and  with  a 
word  to  the  propeller  of  her 
chair,  she  swept  onward, 
leaving  him  to  follow  at  his 
leisure. 

And  then  Ted  made  a  remark  which  has  been  made 
before :  "I  wonder  if  anybody  knows  how  to  please  a 
woman?"  he  said. 

And  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  spoken  aloud  until 
the  chairman  responded  "Yes,  sir,"  as  Elizabeth  de- 
clared he  would  respond  to  any  remark,  whether  it  re- 
lated to  returning  to  the  hotel  or  the  end  of  the  world. 

When  he  reached  the  hotel  he  discovered  that  Eliza- 
beth had  a  headache  and  did  not  care  for  any  luncheon, 
and  somehow  he  gathered  from  her  .manner  the  idea 
that  it  was  his  fault. 

It    was    morning,    and    the 
waves  danced  in  the  sun,  the 
sea  was  what  Miss  Mor- 
ton   called    "a    vast   blue 
poem,"  and  the 
air    was    so 
exhilarating 
that  motion 
was    a    joy. 


\ 


Ted  and  Elizabeth  had  just  come  down  to  the  beach 
for  their  morning  plunge,  and  Ted  was  wondering  why 
she  was  so  politely  unapproachable  this  morning,  when 
he  had,  at  her  request,  passed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  previous  evening  in  the  smoking-room  instead  of 
on  the  moonlit  veranda  with  her. 

It  was  now  March  and  the  season  was  at  its  height. 
Even  Sir  George  admitted  that  the  weather  was 
perfect.  The  sands,  so  white  and  glistening,  pre- 
sented a  picture  so  gay,  so  harmonious  that  a  painter 
might  here  set  up  his  studio  content.  Palm  and  hibis- 
cus made  a  splendid  background  for  the  big  hotel,  and 
the  sand  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  vivid  blue  of  the 
sea;  it  was  a  riot  of  soft  color,  with  the  white  gowns 
and  red  umbrellas  of  the  women  blending  into  the 
whole. 

Elizabeth  was  a  fine  swimmer  and  she  and  Ted  spent 
an  hour  sporting  in  the  water.  As  they  came  back  for 
a  dip  in  the  pool  before  dressing  they  met  Sir  George 
and  Miss  Morton. 

"Come  over  to  the  golf  club  with  me  when  you 
are  ready,  won't  you?"  said  Miss  Morton  to 
Elizabeth. 

"Aw,  I  say,  old  chap,  they  tell  me  the  fish  are  biting 


splendidly — come  and  have  a  try,"  said  Sir  George  to 
Ted. 

"Perhaps  Bess  will  be  pleased  if  I  go,"  Ted  thought. 
"I  suppose  it  will  look  as  if  we  had  been  married  for 
some  time." 

But,  though  she  assured  him  that  she  was  delighted 
at  the  idea,  Elizabeth's  manner  belied  her  words.  "You 
are  going  over  to  the  golf  club  with  Miss  Morton,  any- 
how?" he  remarked,  and  to  his  complete  mystification, 
she  replied,  as  she  left  the  room:  "Anyhow,  that  is 
quite  different." 

After  a  game  of  golf,  which  Elizabeth  considered 
more  enjoyable  at  Palm  Beach  than  anywhere  else,  the 
two  young  women  started  back  to  the  hotel. 

"Would  you  mind  walking?  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you," 
Miss  Morton  said.  Elizabeth  agreed,  and  the  two 
sauntered  along  the  shady  avenue.  "I  am  going  to 
marry  Sir  George,"  Miss  Morton  said,  after  a  short 
silence;  "I  consider  it  my  duty  to  take  charge  of  his 
views  of  America  hereafter." 

"Oh,  my  best  wishes,  but — " 

"You  needn't  offer  them  yet,  dear;  he  doesn't  know 
it.  I  said  'No,'  when  he  asked  me  yesterday.  To-mor- 
morrow,  I  shall  say  'Yes.'  " 

"Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  never  have  a  honeymoon ; 
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it  is  horrid!  Ted  and  I  were  married  just  before  we 
came  down  here,"  she  confessed ;  "and  I  have  been  so 
busy  all  the  time  trying  to  pretend  that  we  are  old  mar- 
ried folks  that  I  haven't  been  able  to  half  enjoy  Palm 
Beach." 

Miss  Morton  opened  her  pretty  eyes  wide.  "Why, 
you  might  have  saved  yourself  all  the  trouble,"  she 
laughed.  "When  your  trunks  came  in  they  were  all 
tied  up  with  white  satin  ribbon,  like  boxes  of  wedding 
cake,  but  the  clerk  had  the  ribbon  removed  before  you 
saw  them.  Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh,   dear;  oh,   dear,"  Elizabeth 
wailed;  "to  think  that  I  wouldn't  let 
Ted  show  me  any  attention  lest  people 
suspect — and  here  they  knew  it  all 
the  time !" 

Sir  George  and  Ted  had  good 
sport,  but  they  took  their  pleasure 
quietly.  The  morning  -was  well- 
nigh  spent  when  Sir  George  unbur- 
dened himself. 

"Aw,  I  say,  your  bloomin'  Amer- 
ica isn't  half  bad,"  he  remarked,  as 
he  baited  his  hook.  "The  sport 
down  here  is  very  decent,  and  your 


hotels  are,  as  you 
would  say/mighty 
fine.'  " 

"But    the    cli- 
mate,"   said   Ted, 
his  eyes  demurely 
fixed  on  his  line. 
"What   a   chap   you 
are  to  chaff.     But,  real- 
ly, now,  the  water  in  my 
jug  was  frozen  one — "     He 
stopped  to  pull  in  a  fish. 

"But  the  American  girls,"  Ted  suggested. 
"The  American  girl  is  as — aw — as  frigid  as  your 
North,  as  charming  as  your  South.  I  say,  old  chap,  I 
am  going  to  marry  Miss  Morton.  "No,  don't  congratu- 
late me — she  said  'No'  yesterday,  but  you  cawn't  tell 
what  a  girl  means  by  what  she  says." 

A  new  light  burst  upon  Ted;  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  dropped  his  rod. 

"And  to  think  that  I  have  been  taking  Bess  at  her 
word  all  this  time,"  he  cried.     "Say,  old  man, 
don't  let  me  hurry  you,  but  I  must  go  back 
to  the  Breakers  at  once." 

"You  Americans  are  always  in  such  a 
hurry,  y'  know,"  returned  Sir  George, 
as  he  deposited  another  beauty  in  his 
pile. 

When  Ted  reached  the  hotel  he 
found  Elizabeth  in  tears. 

"We  can't  stay  here  another  day, 
and  I've  telegraphed  home  that  we 
are  leaving  at  once,"  she  wailed. 
"Ted,  they've  known  all  the  time 
that  we  are  just  married,  and — 


and  I  never  meant  that  you  should  be  so — so  horrid, 
anyhow." 

Ted  looked  bewildered. 

"But  you  told  me  not  to  stay  with  you  too  much,  lest 
people  think  that  we  were  just  married,  and — " 

"And  you  actually  told  Miss  Morton  that 
we  had  been  married  six  years!  How  old 
do  you  suppose  she  thinks  I  am?" 

"But,  Bess,  you  know  you  said — " 

"An-and  you  s-said  you'd  like  to  be  Rob 
— Robinson  Crusoe  and  1-live  on  a  desert 
island !" 

"Why,  Bess,  you  know  I  meant  on  a 
desert  island  with  you !" 

"And  you  spent,  oh,  lots  of  time  in  the 
smoking-room — peo-people  w-will  think  you 
don't  love  me  at  all !" 

"I  only  went  to  the  smoking-room  because 
you  thought  if  I  didn't  everybody  would — " 

"Oh-h,  what  would  mamma  say  if  she 
knew  that  you  neglected  me  when  every- 
body knew  that  we  were  on  our  wedding 
trip.  N-no  wonder  Miss  Morton  hesitates 
to  m-marry  Sir  George,  w-with  such  an  ex- 
ample before  her !" 

"How  can  you  say  such  things,  when  you 
know  you — " 

"And  all  the  time  everybody  knew  that 
our  trunks  came  in  wrapped  up  1-like  boxes 
of  wedding  cake !" 

"But,  Bess,  you  said — " 

"I-I  didn't  know  about  the  trunks,  and  it  was 
your  fault,  anyhow,  because — " 

"But,  Bess,  I  hated  to  leave  you  for  a  moment,  and 
I  only  did  it  because  you  told  me — " 

"B-but  you  needn't  have  stayed  so-so  long  when 


all 


you  went,  and,  anyhow,  you  wouldn't  have  gone  if 
you  had  not  wanted  to  go." 

"Why,  Bess,  you  told  me  yourself  that — " 

"And  w-when  Palm  Beach  is  the  loveliest  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  I  w- wanted  to  be  so  happy 
here!"  She  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows. 

"But  you  know  you  told  me  that — 

"And  n-now  you  say  it's  all— all  my  fault!  When 
you  went  fishing  with  Sir  George — I  suppose  you  will 
say  you  didn't  enjoy  the  fishing." 

Ted  looked  guilty.  "The  fishing  is  very  good  here," 
he  faltered.  "Besides,  you  were  out  with  Miss 
Morton." 

"That  was  very  different.  I-I  shouldn't  have  minded 
it  so  much,  only  everybody  knew  that  we  were  j-just 
married." 

"Look  here,  Bess,  perhaps  Miss  Morton  was  mis- 
taken when  she  told  you — " 

"People  are  never  mistaken  when  they  say  unpleas- 
ant things !  Oh,  what  will  mamma  say  when  I  tell 
her?  She  always  said — " 

"But  you  told  me — 

"As  if — as  if  it  mattered  what  I  told 
you,  when — why,  what  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  ringing  for  a  boy  to  take  a    , 
telegram  downstairs.     I  am  telling 
you  mother  that  you  have  changed 
your  mind,  and  we  mean  to  stay 
another  month  in  this  East  Coast 
paradise  regained.    We  have  had 
a  sham  honeymoon,  and  now  we 
will  have  a  real  one,  and  if  people 
know  we  are  bride  and  groom  I" 
— here  he  kissed  her — "I  for  one 
don't  care !" 

And  neither  did  she. 
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